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YOU'VE BEEN 
EXPECTING THESE 
SPECIAL NUMBERS 





Coming Soon 


MARK TWAIN CENTENARY 
November 23rd 


Because we know that students and teachers 


everywhere will want to celebrate the Cen- , 


tenary of the most typical and beloved of 
our American authors—because we realize 
that nobody appeals so directly to the young 
mind as Mark Twain—because we believe 


that his easy-going, conversational style, his | 


innate sense of the dramatic, his vivid and 
good-humored portrayal of the dreams and 
personalities of American Youth make him 
welcome in any highschool classroom,—we 
are happy to announce that a complete 
Number of Scholastic will be devoted 
to Mark Twain, whose books have been 
in demand in every library for more 
than fifty years. The MARK TWAIN CEN- 
TENARY NUMBER of Scholastic will bring 
this familiar and amazing pioneer straight 
into your classroom. It will tell your 
students everything which they want to 


know about the man who created Tom Sew- | 


yer and Huckleberry Finn, who went rang- 
ing from the gold fields of California to the 
mansions of Boston, who lived a pilot's life 
on our laziest river and lectured to brilliant 
crowds in New York fheaters. The MARK 
TWAIN CENTENARY NUMBER need not 
comvince you that Mark Twain is a friend 
of yours—you know as much already. But 


it will bring him home for a long and de- | 


lightful visit. Be ready to greet him. He'll 
arrive on the 19th of November, with every 
desk copy of Scholastic. 


GRADUATE NUMBER 


January 18th 


Scarcely a highschool classroom in America 
that does not contain at least one poet—at 
least one essayist—at least one student who 
believes that some day he will write the 
“Short Story of the Year” or the “Great 
American Novel”. To these students who 
are members of the ever-curious, every-busy 


order of creative writers, and to the teachers , 


who make an earnest effort to help, stimulate, 
and encourage them, Scholastic offers its 
annual GRADUATE NUMBER. This number 
is a yearly anthology of the creative writing 
which is being done by the very-young 
generation of American authors—those col- 
lege students, young ministers, unpractised 
newspaper men, and new housewives who, 
only a few years ago, won recognition in 
Scholastic Literary Awards. Classes in 
creative writing will want to use the Gradu- 
ate Number as a handbook. What sort of 
writing is being done in your classroom? 
What new sketches, poems, essays, stories, 
have been written by the students there this 
year? How do they compare with the writ- 
ings of Scholastic Graduates—those some- 
what older authors, a few of whom have 
alreody reached the goals which highschool 
writers dream about—publication, compli- 
mentary reviews, national recognition? The 
Graduate Number, with its fine collection of 
youthful verse and prose, is certain to 
cause a stir in your creative writing classes. 
Your author-students will celebrate its ar- 
rival with a new burst of creative activity. 


Use Scholastic’s special numbers 
for thorough, fascinating unit studies. 
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“They That Take the Sword...” 


An Edztortal 


its Armistice Day Number devoted to War and 
Peace. On November 11, 1935, we do not think 
it is necessary to convince most Americans that 
war is the biggest single problem confronting the civil- 
ized world. Unless and until it is eliminated, nothing 
else will matter very much. In this mad world of 
today, war is clearly more probable than peace. But 
probability is not inevitability. Around this hair-like 
thread the friends of peace must 


F: the third successive year Scholastic publishes 


(Matthew 26:52) 


dragged into a foreign war. Tremendous pressure will 
be brought both from within and without the nation 
to promote “trade as usual,” to permit loans to war- 
ring countries, to back the League more actively in 
its valiant efforts to apply sanctions. We must resist 
them. Let other nations do what they will, it is Amer- 
ica’s business to fight only if invaded. 

Seventeen years after the Armistice few deny that 
the World War—like all other modern wars—was 
mainly economic in its origins, 





gather and turn it into a steel 
cable strong enough to save the 
world from destroying itself. 

In Scholastic’s editorial plat- 
form published on May 18, 
1935, the tenth point read as 


follows : 

“Prevention of war and advance- 
ment of peace by persistent interna- 
tional cooperation, civilian control 
of national defense, strictly limited 
armaments, voluntary military train- 
ing, government ownership of muni- 
tions manufacture, restraint of 
imperialistic policies abroad, realistic 
education on the costs of war, and 
encouragement of a national popular 
will against war.” 

We see no reason to change a 
word of this. It is still as valid 
as the day it was written. If 


Mussolini’s legions have let 


—_ 
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born of the struggle of rival im- 
perial systems for the profits 
to be derived from exploiting 
weaker peoples. But the rank 
and file of men do not fight for 
markets, dividends, and con- 
quest. They fight for the thrill 
of adventure, for escape from 
boredom, for slogans of free- 
dom, democracy, and patriot- 
In spite of all the blood 
and horror in which the world 
has bathed for the past twenty 
years, war is still glamorous to 
boys who have never tasted its 
reality, to men who did not 
suffer too deeply from it, to 
women who are too silly to know 
that war is the greatest enemy 


e 


ism. 





loose hell against the helpless 
blacks of Ethiopia, to save his 
face and his Fascist monopoly ; 
if British dreadnaughts have turned the Mediter- 
ranean into a fortified lake to hold together a disin- 
tegrating empire; if power-drunk Nazis have shaken 
a mailed fist at the continent of Europe to perpetuate 
a terroristic serfdom; if Japanese fanatics are dis- 
membering China to escape the “standing room only” 
of their cramped islands, are these any arguments for 
America to ape the methods of madmen? 

The Congress and the President of the United 
States have made a brave start by their neutrality 
laws and embargo proclamations. We believe they 
have behind them the majority sentiment of a sober 
nation. We believe Commander Murphy speaks for 
far more than the American Legion when he says, 
“Let’s mind our own business.” The Government’s 
neutrality policy is sound—as far as it goes. It will 
have to go a lot farther to make us safe from being 





Fitzpatrick, in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
READY FOR ANOTHER “WAR TO END WAR” 


of their sex. Yes, “men like 
war,” and we shall not stop it 
until we make them like peace 
better. To do that we must build a new world where 
life shall be secure, happy, and adventurous for the 
common man. 

When we think of war, we are likely to ask our- 
selves: “What would I do if war comes?” That is 
a question for the conscience of each one to decide. 
But if we wait until the war fever is upon us, until 
press, pulpit, and radio are thundering their propa- 
ganda, the individual is impotent in the flood of mass 
emotion. The time to make ourselves effective units in 
public opinion is now—now while peace is in the 
balance, while America still has a chance to lead the 
world forward to sanity. Let us compel our leaders 
as well as ourselves not to be deceived again by high- 
sounding phrases cloaking greed under a mask of 
idealism. We must learn to pierce through lofty 
slogans. We must not tolerate war again. 








NE of the most impregnable points 

along the French front was a hi 
known as The Pimple, held by the Ger- 
mans. Twice the French had stormed it, 
and twice they had been cut to pieces under 
the withering fire of the enemy. After the 
last attack The Pimple had been errone- 
ously reported taken, in a communique to 
the Commander-in-Chief, and to cover 
the mistake, the Division Commander 
ordered General Assolant to take it on 
the following day (with the understand- 
ing that success would mean Assolant’s 
promotion and decoration by the Legion 
of Honor). Assolant was a fearless and 
bloodthirsty and savage man—the kind 
for whom war was made. When the at- 
tack failed he demanded that all the sur- 
vivors be shot for cowardice, and finally 
compromised on one man chosen from 
each of the four companies of the bat- 
talion. One captain refused to obey, 
which left three men to be tried and shot 
as examples to the rest of the army. The 
remainder of the story, covering the next 
two days, tells the unforgettable record of 
the courtmartial and the execution. 

At the end of his book, Paths of Glory, 
the author has printed the usual line say- 
ing that “all characters, units, and places 
mentioned in this book are fictitious.” But 
he also has printed sources which sug- 
gested the story, among which appears 
this “. . .A special dispatch to the New 
York Times of July 2, 1934, which ap- 
peared under this headline: French Acquit 
5 Shot for Mutiny in 1915; Widows of 
Two Win Award of 7 Cents Each.” 


HE front-line trench was 

crowded, more crowded, so it 

seemed, than when it had been 

filled with the double conges- 
tion of the relief two nights earlier, 
crowded with men whose uniforms 
were slate-grey with moisture and 
whose thoughts were slate-grey with 
apprehension. They stood in the 
jumping-off positions quite silently 
and almost motionlessly, staring in 
front of them. Each man carried two 
extra packages of rifle ammunition 
and a small bag of bombs. Here and 
there a man would be fairly well 
loaded with what looked like satchels, 
giving him the appearance of a 
traveller waiting for a train. His 
satchels were explosive charges for 
use on the galleries and dugouts of 
the Pimple. He looked rather taller 
than the rest, but this was a decep- 
tion caused by the dwarfing effect of 


By Humpbrey Cobb 







the other men’s rifles, 
elongated as they were 
by the disproportionate- 
ly long bayonet. 

A cruel-looking thing, a bayonet, 
Langlois thought. And the cruelest- 
looking of all, the French one. Per- 
haps because it was the most slender, 
the purity of its lines the most per- 
fect, its intrinsic proportions the 
nicest. Or, perhaps, because it had 
the reputation of making the wicked- 
est wound, the quadrangular wound 
that was so difficult to heal. Langlois 
had never used his bayonet, and he 
never would unless he was caught 
with an empty magazine in front of 
an oncoming German. He asked the 
time of Lieutenant Bonnier who was 
standing right beside him. 

“Zero minus twenty minutes,” the 
lieutenant said. He was in command 
of the company, and he was feeling 
a slight nausea in the pit of his 
stomach. 

Langlois looked at the men around 
him. Some of them were condemned 
to be dead within the half hour. Per- 
haps he was one of them. The thought 
passed through his head, a strangely 
impersonal one, as if it had not been 
a thought of his at all, but some story 
he was reading. He noted the unusual 
self-possession of these men but he 
had seen it before arid accepted it as 
granted. The thought kept returning: 
this one, or that one, would actually 
inevitably be dead in a few minutes. 
He tried, half-heartedly, to guess 
which. Then: a number of lives right 
there next to him, within touching 
distance, some of which he had been 
on intimate terms with, were rushing 
with incredible speed (yet a station- 
ary one, too) towards their ends. No, 
the ends were rushing towards the 
lives. Thirty minutes more to live, 
and then the totally unknown, apothe- 
osis. The idea had a force so poignant 
at that time and place that it suffo- 
cated and extinguished itself. 

His mind, having been emptied of 
a thought the power of which it was no 
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longer capable of bearing, reverted to 
the more commonplace and _ personal 
subject of his own flesh. Night made 
him wish that his eyes might be spared 


above all else. But now, on the eve 
of a hand-to-hand encounter with the 
enemy, it was his feet which obsessed 
him, the feet without which he would 
be helpless to move. That was the 
way he felt, and that was all there 
was to it. Yes, his feet would not be 
of much use to him if his eyes were 
gone, but still he would rather have 
it so. If he had his feet he could 
move, grope, he would manage. Above 
all, he could move, move, move. ... 
“Zero minus fifteen,” said Bonnier, 
without anyone having asked him. 
“T’ll get it this time,” Didier said 
to himself. He did not actually pic 
ture himself as dead, for that would 
have been beyond him. “Seventh time 
over the top without a scratch, that’s 
too much to expect.” What he would 
have said, had it been in him to rea- 
son about the signs he was so good 
at reading, was: “I ought to get it 
this time.” He felt that his run of 
luck had built up a cumulative weight 
of probability against him. The 
weight oppressed him, and he felt 
vaguely that there was something um- 
fair about it, that he was now handi- 
capped. Langlois would have bee 
able to tell him that his chances, 
whatever they were, say fifty-fifty, 
were the same for each attack m 
matter how often he had previously 
benefited from those chances. Didier 
would have followed the reasoning 
easily, once it was made for him, but 
he would have none the less gone ovet 
convinced that he was a marked mam. 
He looked at his watch and saw 
that it was a certain time. The mat 
next to him asked him for the time 
and Didier had to look at his watch 
again. : 
“Fifteen minutes to go,” he said. 
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General Assolant was fidgety. His 

wrist watch seemed to have stopped. 
He compared it with the artillery 
oficer’s and found that it hadn’t. The 
powerful binoculars pulled at his eye- 
balls, and yet he could not lay them 
aside for more than a few seconds at 
atime, so great was his eagerness for 
his victory to begin. That was the 
way he was now thinking of it, his 
mind frankly supplying the word vic- 
tory instead of attack. 

Nicolas did not keep looking at his 
watch. He had learnt to let time 
alone. He knew that the moment it 
felt itself to be under observation, it 
began to show off. It slowed up, 
played tricks on you. 

“Zero minus one minute,” said the 
corporal, still quoting the information 
which came over the wire. 

Assolant picked up his glasses, but 
he had to take them away again al- 
most at once as they had clouded 
with the moisture of his brow. He 
wiped them on a handkerchief and 
this time held them just clear of his 
face. The view jiggled, but it was 
better than seeing nothing, and he 
could fit them to his sockets by a 
motion of the wrist as soon as things 
started. Nicolas, who wanted to 
spare his eyes from the pull of the 
lenses, let three-quarters of a minute 
go by, counting it off on his pulse 
beats, before picking up his. 

The concentration of both men had 
become so intensely focused on what 
they would see that they never heard 
the thunderclap of the first discharge. 
A wall of dark smoke shaped itself 
suddenly in the lenses of their glasses, 
and it startled them. Nicolas laughed 
out loud at himself for being sur- 
prised by something which he had 
done nothing but plan and work for 
during the last thirty-six hours. 

“There it is... .” he said. 

“There it is,’ said Captain Char- 
pentier as the sky behind him filled 
with the piercing whine of countless 
shells. The roar of the discharge, 
like that of a huge, long-pent force 
which has burst its bonds, blotted all 
thought from his mind. Silence be- 
hind him, for a moment, while the 
guns were being reloaded, in front 
of him the crash of the barrage as it 
struck the ground and burst two hun- 
dred metres from the trench. The 
earth trembled with the shock of the 
impact. Clouds of dark smoke leapt 
upwards, then bowed before the 
wind. The pungent smell of ex- 
plosives was everywhere, all at once. 
Shovelfuls of mud were hurled into 
the air, then fell back again, scat- 
tered. The place buzzed and sang 
with flying metal. Men crouched a 


little and moved closer to one another. 

Charpentier looked at his watch. It 
was already zero plus forty seconds. 
continued. 


The 


The 


earthquake 
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Humpbrey Cobb 


UMPHREY COBB’S literary agent 
H had had the manuscript of Paths 

of Giory for two months before he 
finally pulled it out one day and, glancing 
over it, discovered that what he held in his 
hands was a human and inhuman docu- 
ment as powerful as All Quiet on the 
Western Front, and much more shocking. 


Humphrey Cobb was born in Italy 
(1899) where his Boston parents had 
established their home in the famous Casa 
Guidi—the Florentine house of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning. When the boy was 
13 the Cobb family decided they owed 
their children an American education and 
came back to this country. In September, 
1916, Humphrey enlisted in the Canadian 
forces and a year later was sent to the 
front with the First Canadian Division. 
He was gassed twice and wounded. 

Since demobilization Cobb has lived in 
England and Paris, has taken a trip 
around Africa in a freighter, has been 
married and divorced, and has written two 
books which he tore up. In April, 1934, 
he gave up an advertising job to write 
Paths of Glory (Viking Press). The book 
has already been dramatized by Sidney 
Howard, and plans are afoot to make it 
into a movie. Christopher Morley calls it 
“More than a book—it is an arrow in the 
conscience of the world.” . 








barrage seemed like an elemental up- 
heaval, terrifying alike to those it 
was meant to protect, and to those 
it was meant to destroy. SOS rock- 
ets were bursting all along the enemy 
line, rising, bursting, and falling, 
aloof from the turmoil below. 

Machine-gun bullets began to clip 
the French parapet and to splash 
mud around. 

At zero plus three minutes the 
German counter-barrage was adding 
to the chaos, tearing up the French 
wire, moving back and forth across 
the front line. Already there were 
cries for stretcher-bearers in the 
trenches, but nobody could hear them. 
At the same time the enemy’s heavy 
machine guns were coming into ac- 
tion along the whole sector and the 
parapets were under a steady spray 
of bullets. 
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At zero plus five there was a mo- 
mentary lull while the French guns 
were being re-aimed for the rolling 
barrage. 

Whistles sounded along the jump- 
ing-off line. 

Charpentier climbed conto the smok- 
ing parapet, shouting and waving to 
his men to follow. He stood there, 
waving and shouting, an_heroic- 
looking figure, fit for any recruiting 
poster. He did not feel heroic, 
though. All he felt was the blister on 
his heel and the intoxication of the 
vibration all about him. 

Men started to scramble over the 
parapet, slipping, clawing, panting. 
Charpentier turned to lead the way. 
The next instant his decapitated body 
fell into his own trench. 

Four other bodies followed right 
after his, knocking over some of the 
men who were trying to get out. 
Three times the men of Number 2 
Company attempted to advance, and 
each time the parapet was swept clean 
by the deadly machine-gun fire. It 
couldn’t be done, that was all. The 
men, with one accord, decided to 
wait. 

Number 1 Company got as far as 
its own wire, but it was driven to 
earth there by the German barrage. 
Unable to advance, the men crept 
back, one by one, to the less meagre 
protection of their trench. Captain 
Renouart was the last to go. He had 
given up ordering his men forward. 
It was useless. 

The two companies on the left 
made a bit better showing to begin 
with. About fifty men of Number 4 
Company managed to get beyond 
their wire, but only a half dozen sur- 
vived, among them Meyer and Ferol. 

Number 3 Company, Lieutenant 
Bonnier leading them, got away from 
their jumping-off position with less 
trouble than the other had had. But 
they missed some of the lanes and 
got tangled up in their own wire, 
and it was there that the sweeping 
German machine-gun fire caught them. 
Everybody was shouting, unheard by 
anyone else. They seemed to be 
dancing a crazy dance in their efforts 
to disentangle themselves. .. . 

“Get down! Get down!” Bon- 
nier shouted, himself standing waist 
deep in the wire. “Get down! Get 
down!...” 

His shouts turned to gurgles. Blood 
sputtered in his mouth. His legs gave 
way under him. The din faded out 
of his ears with astonishing speed. 
Silence. Darkness. Lieutenant Bon- 
nier sat down in the wire. He sat 
there as if he were attentively read- 
ing a book. He had taken a burst of 

machine-gun bullets full in the chest. 

By zero plus thirty-five minutes 
the third attack on The Pimple was 
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all over, stopped in its tracks, smothered. 


* * * * 


Telephonist-Corporal Nolot had a good 
story to tell. That was obvious to his 
mess-mates back at Division and they ac- 
cordingly gave him the seat of honour at 
the table and set a bottle and a mug with- 
in his reach. 

“The best day of my life,” he began, 
almost squirming with delight. “Old Shark- 
face told where to get off. And by a mere 
captain! I heard the whole business. I 
couldn’t close the wire because he was 
talking through the open extension. You 
can’t run a switchboard in an observation 
post, you know. And anyway, I'd have 
heard his side of—” 

“Never mind all that... . 

“Yes, begin at the beginning... . 

“And don’t leave out anything. . 

“But don’t put in anything, either.” 

“Make it short, I’ve got to go.” 

“Never mind him, tell us everything.” 

“Well, I was squatting on the floor. I 
had: the receiver to the seventy-fives in 
one hand, the other in the other. Ernest, 
here, was on the other end of that one. 
The general had asked for the weather 
report three hundred and _ seventy-nine 


” 
» 


» 
. 


i 

“Sixty-nine,” said Ernest. 

“Oh, get your mind off it for a 
Se 


“Yes, don’t interrupt. I’ve got to go 
in a minute and I want to hear it.” 

“Well, I kept on giving him the weather 
reports. They were all the same one. 
The last time he asked for it was about 
zero minus fifteen. We fiddled around 
there, Ernest telling me the time every 
minute and me repeating it. Wasted 
breath, though, because all Sharkface 
looked at was his watch and the Pimple. 
One eye on each, so to speak.” 

“So then, after a while, Ernest says 
“Zero. I knew it was zero all right. 
Hell had just broken loose. Zero for the 
Boche and for plenty of the boys, too... .” 

“Never mind the accompaniment. . ..” 

“Sharkface and Nicolas, that’s the ar- 
tillery officer, were glued to their glasses. 
And they stayed glued, too. Then Ernest 
says, ‘Zero plus five, and you could 
hear the fire slacken for a moment while 
they fixed the guns. 

“Well, suddenly I hear Sharkface yell- 
ing, ‘Name of God! Where are they?’ 

“There, on the left, sir,’ Nicolas yells 
back at him. 

“*But that’s only a handful. Where’s 
the rest? Zero plus six and they’re not 
out of the trench yet... .. 

“Ernest says there aren’t any reports 
yet. As if there could be! I start to 
yell this to Nicolas but Sharkface is al- 
ready doing some yelling of his own: 

“‘The dirty cowards! They aren’t ad- 
vancing. The barrage is getting away 
from them... . Then he thinks it over, 
I suppose, and what d’you think he says 
next? He’s in a terrible 
rage. He says, ‘By God, 
if they won’t advance 
behind a barrage, they 
will in front of one! és 
Captain, order the 
seventy-fives to fire on 







the jumping-off positions. That'll blast 
them out.’ 

“You don’t mean it?” 

“Just as sure as I’m sitting here.” 

“What does the captain do?” 

“He looks as if somebody had shot him. 
He says, ‘Sir?’ Question-like, see?” 

“And what does Sharkface say?” 

-Nolot was letting them drag it out of 
him, and enjoying doing so. 

“He says, ‘You heard me,’ and he gives 
the captain a look that would spike a 
gun. So Nicolas picks up the map and 
the extension receiver to the seventy- 
fives and says: 

“‘Hello, Polygon. General orders both 
batteries to fire on 32, 58, and 73. End. 
Repeat.’ Those were the squares marked 
off on the map. The fellow down there 
repeats it right and then I hear him pass- 
ing it on. A couple of minutes go by and 
the voice comes back: 

“*Polygon speaking. Battery Comman- 
der says there must be some mistake. 
Those indications are our own front line. 
Please verify. End.’ 

“So Nicolas tells that to Sharkface and 
he says, ‘Tell them there’s no mistake and 
to obey at once. The troops are mutiny- 
ing, refusing to advance. Fire as ordered 
until further notice. And he can swear 
worse than any trooper I’ve ever heard. 

“There’s another wait, a bit longer. 
Then the voice says—now listen to this— 
it says, ‘Battery Commander respectfully 
reports that he cannot execute such an 
order unless it is in writing and signed by 
the general.’ 

“‘Give it to me, says Sharkface and 
grabs the receiver out of Nicolas’s hand. 
He roars like a bull, ‘Get the Battery 
Commander on the wire at once. General 
Assolant speaking.’ 

“I can hear the fellow at the other end 
falling all over himself. Pretty soon an- 
other voice begins: 

“*Battery Commander speaking, sir.’ 

“*Are you going to obey my orders?’ 
Sharkface bellows at him. 

“ ‘Not that one, sir, with all respect, un- 
less it is in writing. Calm, just like 
that. 

“*For the last time I say, will you obey 
my order, Name of God! 

“*With all respect, sir, no. 
in writing and signed by you.’ 

“There’s a pause for a moment. Shark- 
face is fuming and looks as if he’s going 
to burst. Then the voice begins again: 

“With all respect, sir, you have no 
right to order me to shoot down my own 
men unless you are willing to take full 
and undivided responsibility for it. I 
must have a written order before I can 
execute such a command. Supposing you 
are killed, sir, then where will I be... 2’ 

“*You’ll be in front of a firing-squad 
tomorrow morning, that’s where you’ll be. 
I’m running a battle up here, not a bank. 


Unless it is 
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D’you think I carry an office around with 
me? What’s your name?’ 

“ ‘Pelletier, sir.’ 

“Hand over your command and report 
yourself under arrest to my headquarters, 

“Yes, sir” He says it just like that, 
Sounded a bit tired. 

“It was about zero plus thirty then and 
Ernest stars buzzing in my other ear, 
‘According to first reports attack has ap. 
parently failed all along the line” But 
Sharkface interrupts. ‘Tell my chief of 
staff to arrange for the immediate relief 
of the 18lst Regiment. Send them to 
Chateau de l’Aigle. Tell him to assemble 
a field court martial and have it ready 
to sit at noon.’ Then he goes on, talking 
to Nicolas, ‘If they won’t face German 
bullets, they will French ones.’ 

“‘What aré you going to do, sir?’ says 
Nicolas. He’s so flabbergasted he starts 
questioning the general. But Sharkface 
seemed glad of the chance to talk. 

“‘T’m going to have a section from each 
company shot for mutiny and cowardice 
in the face of the enemy, that’s what I’m 
going to do,’ 

“‘God! says Nicolas. ‘A section from 
each company! Why, you'll have to use 
a machine gun.’ 

“*That’s a first-rate idea, my boy,’ says 
Sharkface. He was so pleased with it 
that he was feeling better already. And 
he didn’t seem to notice that Nicolas 
didn’t say ‘sir, talked to him just as if he 
was his pal. 


“‘Come on, says the general. “There's 
no use staying here. But I'll teach them 
a lesson they won’t forget. Playing a 


trick on me like that. But I can play 
tricks, too.’ 

“So they pick up their stuff ‘and go out. 
Nicolas keeps saying, ‘Jesus! Holy 
Mother! But Sharkface only smiles, if 
you ¢all that look a smile. That’s a good 
name for him, too, Sharkface. I’ve never 
seen it fit him better than when he walked 
out of that observation post.” 

Telephonist-Corporal Nolot 
with delight. 


squirmed 


* * * 


The men were talking. 

“. .. I heard the colonel committed sui- 
cide.” 

“He got over it quickly enough, then; 
I just saw him go by in that car.” 

“That’s right. He was in the car with 
the general.” 

“Maybe he’s under arrest.” 

“He ought to be, for sending us into 
that slaughter house.” 

“They .say he threatened to shoot an 
officer.” 

“Who did?” 

“The general.” 

“He ought to shoot the colonel for send- 
ing us into that attack.” 

“He ought to shoot himself then. The 
colonel didn’t have anything to do with it. 
He was just obeying orders.” 

“There’s something in the wind, all 
right. This sudden re- 
| rr 

“Somebody’s going to 
get it for this fiasco, 
that’s sure.” 

“Get what?” 
“Well, if you're a 
(Cont’d on page 30) 
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OT this August, nor 
this September; you 
have this year to do 
in what you like. Not 
next August, nor next Sep- 
tember; that is still too soon; 
they are still too prosperous 
from the way things pick up 
when armament factories start 
at near capacity; they never 
fight as long as money can still ,“ 
be made without. So you can 
fish that summer and _ shoot 
that fall or do whatever you do, go 
home at nights, go to the ball game, 
make a bet, or enjoy whatever liber- 
ties are left for anyone who has a 
dollar or a dime. But the year after 
that or the year after that they fight. 
Then what happens to you? 

The first panacea for a misman- 
aged nation is inflation of the cur- 
rency; the second is war. Both bring 
a temporary prosperity; both bring a 
permanent ruin. But both are the 
refuge of political and economic op- 
portunists. 

No European country is our friend 
nor has been since the last war and 
no country but one’s own is worth 
fighting for. Never again should this 
country be put into a European war 
through mistaken idealism, through 
propaganda, through the desire to 
back our creditors, or through the 
wish of anyone through war, notori- 
ously the health of the state, to make 
a going concern out of a mismanaged 
one. 

Now let us examine the present set- 
up and see what chance there is of 
avoiding war. 

No nations, any more, pay their 
debts. There is no longer even a pre- 
tense of honesty between nations or 
of the nation toward the individual. 
Finland pays us still; but she is a 
new country and will learn better. 
We were a new country once and we 
learned better. Now when a country 
does not pay its debts you cannot 
take its word on anything. So we 
may discard any treaties or declara- 
tions of intentions by any countries 
which do not coincide completely and 
entirely with the immediate and most 
cynical national aims of those coun- 
tries, 

Italy is a country of patriots and 
whenever things are. going badly at 
home, business bad, oppression and 
taxation too great, Mussolini has only 
to rattle the saber against a foreign 
country to make his patriots forget 
their dissatisfaction at home in their 
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flaming zeal to be at the throats of 
the enemy. By the same system, early 
in his rule, when his personal popu- 
larity waned and the opposition was 
strengthening, an attempted assassi- 
nation of the Duce would be arranged 
which would put the populace in such 
a frenzy of hysterical love for their 
nearly lost leader that they would 
stand for anything and patriotically 
vote the utmost repressive measures 
against the opposition. 

Mussolini plays on their admirable 
patriotic hysteria as a violinist on his 
instrument, but when France and 
Jugoslavia were the possible enemy 
he could never really give them the 
full Paganini because he did not want 
war with those countries: only the 
threat of war. He still remembers 
Caporetto, where Italy lost 320,000 
men in killed, wounded and missing, 
of which amount 265,000 were miss- 
ing, although he has trained a gen- 
eration of young Italians who believe 
Italy to be an invincible military 
power. 

Now he is setting out to make war 
on a feudal country, whose soldiers 
fight barefooted and with the forma- 
tions of the desert and the Middle 
Ages; he plans to use planes against 
a people who have none, and machine 
guns, flame projectors, gas, and mod- 
ern artillery against bows and arrows, 
spears, and native cavalry armed with 
carbines. Certainly the stage is as 
nearly set as it ever can be for an 
Italian victory and such a victory as 
will keep Italians’ minds off things at 
home for a long time. The only flaw 
is that Abyssinia has a small nucleus 
of trained, well-armed troops. 

War is no longer made by simply 
analyzed economic forces if it ever 
was. War is made or planned now 
by individual men, demagogues and 
dictators who play on the patriotism 
of their people to mislead them into 
a belief in the great fallacy of war 
when ali their vaunted reforms have 
failed to satisfy the people they mis- 





Next War 
By 
Ernest Hemingway 


rule. And we in America 
should see that no man is ever 
given, no matter how gradu- 
ally, or how noble and excel- 
lent the man, the power to put 
this country into a war which 


~» is now being prepared and 


brought closer each day with all the 
premeditation of a long planned mur- 
der. For when you give power to an 
executive you do not know who will 
be filling that position when the time 
of crisis comes. 

They wrote in the old days that it 
is sweet and fitting to die for one’s 
country. But in modern war there is 
nothing sweet nor fitting in your 
dying. You will die like a dog for 
no good reason. Hit in the head you 
will die quickly and cleanly, even 
sweetly and fittingly, except for the 
white blinding flash that never steps, | 
unless perhaps it is only the frontal 


bone of your optic nerve that is \ 


smashed, or your jaw carried away, 
or your nose and cheek bones gone so 
you can still think but you have no 
face to talk with. But if you are not 
hit in the head you will be hit in the 
chest, and choke in it, or in the lower 
belly, and feel it all slip and slide 
loosely as you open, to spill out when 
you try to get up. It’s not supposed 
to be so painful, but they always 
seream with it—it’s the idea, I sup- 
pose—or have the flash, the slamming 
clang of high explosive on a hard 
road, and find your legs are gone 
above the knees, or maybe just a 
foot gone and watch the white bone 
sticking through your puttee, or watch 
them take a boot off with your foot 
a mush inside it, or feel an arm flop 
and learn how a bone feels grating, 
or you will burn, choke and vomit, or 
be blown to hell a dozen ways, with- 
out sweetness or fittingness; but none 
of this means anything. No catalogue 
of horrors ever kept men from war. 
Before the war you always think that 
it’s not you that dies. But you will 
die, brother, if you go to it long 
enough. 

The only way to combat the mur- 
der that is war is to show the dirty 
combinations that make it and the 
criminals and swine that hope for it 
and the idiotic way they run it when 
they get it, so that an honest man will 





distrust it as he would a racket and 
refuse to be enslaved into it. 


If war was fought by those who 
wanted to fight it and knew what they 
were doing and liked it, or even 
understood it, then it would be de- 
fensible. But those who want to go 
to the war, the elite, are killed off in 
the first months and the rest of the 
war is fought by men who are en- 
slaved into the bearing of arms and 
are taught to be more afraid of sure 
death from their officers if they run 
than possible death if they stay in 
the line of attack. Eventually their 
steadily increasing terror overcomes 
them, given the proper amount of 
bombardment and a given intensity 
of fire, and they all run and, if they 
get far enough out of hand, for that 
army it is over. Was there any allied 
army which did not, sooner or later, 
run during the last war? There is 
not room here to list them. 


No one wins a modern war, be- 
eause it is fought to such a point that 
everyone must lose. The troops that 
are fighting at the end are incapable 
ef winning. It is only a question of 
which government rots the first or 
which side can get in a new ally with 
fresh troops. Sometimes the allies 
are useful. Sometimes they are 
Rumania. 

In a modern war there is no vic- 
tory. The Allies won the war but 
the regiments that marched in tri- 
umph were not the men who fought 
the war. The men who fought the 
war were dead. More than seven mil- 
lion of them were dead, and it is the 
murder of over seven million more 
that an ex-corporal in the German 
army and an ex-aviator and former 
morphine addict drunk with personal 
and military ambition and fogged in 
a blood-stained murk of misty patriot- 
ism look forward hysterically to to- 
day. Hitler wants war in Europe as 
soon as he can get it. He is an ex- 
eorporal and he will not have to fight 
in this one; only to make the speeches. 
He himself has nothing to lose by 
making war and everything to gain. 

Mussolini is an ex-corporal, too, 
but he is also an ex-anarchist, a great 
opportunist, and a realist. He wants 
no war in Europe. He will bluff in 
Europe but he never means to fight 
there. He can still remember what 
the war was like himself and how he 
left it after being wounded in an acci- 
dent with an Italian trench mortar 
and went back to newspaper work. 
He does not want to fight in Europe 
because he knows that anyone who 
fights may lose, unless of course one 
ean arrange to fight Yugoslavia. And 
the first dictator who provokes a war 
and loses it puts a stop to dictators, 
and their sons, for a long time. 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Ernest Hemingway 


.. .Who Hates War but Likes Fight 


RNEST HEMINGWAY 
brought two metal souvenirs 
home from the World War. 
One he wears, and always will, 


but you can’t see it. It’s a silver 
plate in his shoulder. The other is 
a handful of decorations from a grate- 
ful Italian government for services 
rendered on the Caporetto front. 
Even if he has gotten used to the sil- 
ver shoulder blade and seldom thinks 
of it any more, it is doubtful if he will 
ever forget he fought in a war. When 
you read what he has to say about the 
next war in the accompanying article 
you will see why. 

Hemingway was born (1898) and 
grew up in Oak Park, Illinois. The 
opening of the war found him report- 
ing on the Kansas City Star, which he 
promptly left to volunteer in an 
American ambulance unit. Jt was 
after his experience in France that 
he enlisted in the Italian Arditi. (If 
you have read his Farewell to Arms, 
you know about this part of his life.) 
No sooner had he come back after the 
Armistice than he was sent to Paris 
as European correspondent for the 
Hearst syndicate and became the 
principal leader of the American ex- 
patriate colony then living in Paris 
and who, up until then, had been 
listening with attentive and imitative 
ears to Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce. 

The Paris years produced Hem- 
ingway’s best books, written in the 
terse and staccato style peculiar to 
him, and so well suited to the sub- 
jects about which he writes. 








The 


generation to which Hemingway 
belongs had gone through a bap- 
tism of fire, they had diseoy- 
ered that all is not sweetness 
and light in a world which 
could be responsible for an 
ugly war of pain and ruthless 
cruelty where all the old stand- 
ards were reversed. (They 
hanged you at home for mur 
der; at the front it earned you 
medals). In writing, Heming- 
way cuts as surely and ruthlessly 
through sentimentality and false 
emotion and non-essentials as 
he had learned to cut through 
barbed-wire entanglements. His 
themes are simple, his sentences 
short and direct. The ~ same 
comment made by Burton Ras- 
coe in speaking of an earlier 
book goes for any of Heming- 
way’s work, whether he writes 
of gangsters or bullfights, of 
fishing or love or war. “Every 
sentence he writes is fresh and 
alive. There is no one writing whose 
prose has more of the force and vwi- 
brancy of good, direct, natural collo- 
quial speech. His dialogue is s0 
natural that it hardly seems as if it 
is written at all—one hears it.” 

The volume of Hemingway’s pub- 
lished work is small in comparison 
with the influence he has had. In all 
he has published but eight books since 
his first appeared in 1923. The entire 
list includes Three Stories and Ten 
Poems (1923); In Our Time (1924); 
The Torrent of Spring (1926); The 
Sun Also Rises (1926); Today is 
Friday (1926); Men Without We 
men (1927); A Farewell to Arms 
(1929); and Death in the Afternoon 
(1932). His ninth, Green Hills of 
Africa, the story of a hunting expedi- 
tion, has just been published. Ir 
stead of the five-word sentences of his 
earlier manner, the new book boasts 
sentences 40 lines long—but not long 
enough to disguise the fact that Hem 
ingway writes best when he has some 
thing real to say in the kind of prose 
that has made him one of our leading 
writers. 

Always an enthusiastic sportsmat, 
Hemingway now lives in Key West 
—that happy hunting ground fo 
fishermen. Here he and his wife sail 
and fish, between spells of writing, 
and lead what sounds like a very good 
life indeed. Report is that Ernest 
Hemingway hates New York and 
comes to town only in case of cris 
—such as seeing publishers and # 
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T was an inspired idea to deposit 
the body of an unrecognized sol- 
dier in the national memorial of 
the Great War, and yet, when 
one stops to think of it, how strange 
itis! So this is the outcome of western 
civilization, which for nearly 


M 'y Account With the 
Unknown Soldier 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, D.D. 
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pany came back from such a 
raid, and I, a minister of 
Christ, tried to nerve them 
for their suicidal and mur- 
derous endeavor. I wonder 
if the Unknown Soldier was 





two thousand years has had 
Christ, and in which democ- 
racy and science have had 
their widest opportunity, 
that the whole nation pauses, 
its acclamations rise, its col- 
orful pageantry centers, its 
patriotic oratory flourishes, 
around the unrecognizable 
body of a soldier blown to 
bits on the battlefield. That 
is strange. 

It was the war-lords them- 
selves who picked him out as 
the symbol of war. So be it! 
As a symbol of war we ac- 
cept him from’ their hands. 

You may think that I, 
being a Christian minister, 
did not know him. I knew 
him well! From the north 
of Scotland, where they 
planted the sea with mines, 
to the trenches of France, I 
lived with him, and his fel- 
lows, British, Australian, 
New Zealander, French, 
American. The places where he fought, 
from Ypres through the Somme bat- 
tlefield to the southern trenches, I saw 
while he still was there. I lived with 
him in dugouts, in the trenches, and 
on destroyers searching for subma- 
tines off the shores of France. Short 
of actual battle, from training camp 
to hospital, from the fleet to no-man’s 
land, I, a Christian minister, saw the 
war. Moreover, I, a Christian minis- 
ter, participated in it. I too was per- 
suaded that it was a war to end war. 
I too was a gullible fool and thought 
that modern war could somehow make 

the world safe for democracy. They 
sent men like me to explain to the 
army the high meanings of war and, 
by every argument we could command, 
to strengthen their morale. I wonder if 
I ever spoke to the Unknown Soldier.” 

One night, in a ruined barn behind 
the lines, I spoke at sunset to a com- 
pany of hand-grenaders who were 
going out that night to raid the Ger- 
man trenches. They told me that on 
the average no more than half a com- 


























Albert T. Reid, in N. Y. American 


among those in that barn that night. 
Once in a dugout which in other 
days had been a French wine cellar I 
bade godspeed at two in the morning 
to a detail of men going out on patrol 
in no-man’s land. They were a fine 
company of American boys fresh from 
home. I recall that, huddled in the 
dark, underground chamber, they 
sang: “Lead, kindly light, amid th’ 
encircling gloom—” 
Then, with my admonitions in their 
ears, they went down from the second 
to the first-line trenches and so out 
to no-man’s land. I wonder if the 
Unknown Soldier was in that dugout. 
I have an account to settle between 
my soul and the Unknown Soldier. I 
deceived him. I deceived myself first, 
unwittingly, and then I deceived him, 
assuring him that good consequence 
could come out of that. As a matter of 
hard-headed, biological fact, what 
good can come out of that? Mad 
civilization, you cannot sacrifice on 


DOCTOR FOSDICK 
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bloody altars the best of your breed 
and expect anything to compensate 
for that. 

Of this one thing we may be fairly 
sure concerning the Unknown Soldier 
—that he was a conscript. He may 
have been a volunteer, but on an actu- 
arial average he probably was a con- 
script. The long arm of the nation 
reached into his home, touched him on 
the shoulder, saying, “You must go 
to France and fight.” If some one 
asks why, in this “land of the free,” 
conscription was used, the answer is, 
of course, that it was necessary if we 
were to win the war. Certainly it 
was. And that reveals something ter- 
rific about modern war. We cannot get 
soldiers—not enough of them, not the 
right kind of them—without forcing 
them. When a nation goes to war 
now, the entire nation must go. That 
means that the youth of the nation 
must be compelled, coerced, con- 


scripted to fight. 
Sometimes I do not want to believe 
in immortality. Sometimes I hope that 
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the Unknown Soldier will never know. 

Many of you knew these men bet- 
ter, you may think, than I knew them, 
and already you may be relieving my 
presentation of the case by another 
picture. Probably, you say, the Un- 
known Soldier enjoyed soldiering and 
had a thrilling time in France. The 
great war, you say, was the most ex- 
citing episode of our time. Some of 
us found in it emotional release un- 
known before or since. We escaped 
from gurselves. We were carried out 
of ourselves. Multitudes were picked 
up from a dull routine, lifted out of 
the drudgery of common days with 
which they were infinitely bored, and 
plunged into an exciting adventure 
which they remember yet as the most 
thrilling episode of their careers. 

Indeed, you say, how could martial 
music be so stirring and martial 
poetry so exultant if there were not 
at the heart of war a lyric glory? 
Even in the churches you sing “On- 
ward, Christian soldiers, Marching as 
to war.” You, too, when you wish to 
express or arouse ardor and courage, 
use war’s symbolism. The Unknown 
Soldier, sound. in mind and body— 
yes! The Unknown Soldier a con- 
script—probably! But be fair and 
add that the Unknown Soldier had a 
thrilling time in France. 

I watched war lay its hands on 
these strongest, loveliest things in 
men and use the noblest attributes of 
the human spirit for what ungodly 
deeds! Is there anything more in- 
fernal than this, to take the best that 
is in man and use it to do what war 
does? This is the ultimate descrip- 
tion of war—it is the prostitution of 
the noblest powers of the human soul 
to the most dastardly deeds, the most 
abysmal cruelties of which our human 
nature is capable. That is war. 

Granted, then, that the Unknown 
Soldier should be to us a symbol of 
everything most idealistic in a valiant 
warrior, I beg of you, be realistic and 
follow through what war made the 
Unknown Soldier do with his ideal- 
ism. Here is one eye-witness speak- 
ing: 
“Last night, at an officers’ mess there 
was great laughter at the story of one 
of our men who had spent his last cart- 
ridge in defending an attack. ‘Hand me 
down your spade, Mike,’ he said; and as 
six Germans came one by one round the 
end of a traverse, he split each man’s 
skull open with a deadly blow.” 

The war made the Unknown Soldier 
do that with his idealism. 

“I can remember,” says one infantry 
officer, “a pair of hands (nationality un- 
known) which protruded from the soaked 
ashen soil like the roots of a tree turned 
upside down; one hand seemed to be 
pointing at the sky with an accusing ges- 
ture. . . . Floating on the surface of the 
flooded trench was the mask of a human 
face which had detached itself from the 
skull.” 

War harnessed the idealism of the 
Unknown Soldier to that! 


Do I not have an account to settle 
between my soul and him? They sent 
men like me into the camps to awaken 
his idealism, to touch those secret, 
holy springs within him so that with 
devotion, fidelity, loyalty, and self- 
sacrifice he might go out to war. O 
war, I hate you most of all for this, 
that you do lay your hands on the 
noblest elements in human character, 
with which we might make a heaven 
on earth, and you use them to make a 
hell on earth instead. You take even 
our science, the fruit of our dedicated 
intelligence, by means of which we 
might build here the city of God, and, 
using it, you fill the earth instead with 
new ways of slaughtering men. You 
take our loyalty, our unselfishness, 
with which we might make the earth 
beautiful, and, using these our finest 
qualities, you make death fall from 
the sky and burst up from the sea and 
hurtle from unseen ambuscades sixty 
miles away; you blast fathers in the 
trenches with gas while you are starv- 
ing their children at home with block- 
ades; and you so bedevil the world 
that fifteen years after the Armistice 
we cannot be sure who won the war, 
so sunk in the same disaster are vic- 
tors and vanquished alike. If war 
were fought simply with evil things, 
like hate, it would be bad enough but, 
when one sees the deeds of war done 
with the loveliest faculties of the hu- 
man spirit, one looks into the very pit 
of hell. 

At any rate, I will myself do the 
best I can to settle my account with 
the Unknown Soldier. I renounce war. 
I renounce war because of what it 
does to our own men. I have watched 
them coming gassed from the front- 
line trenches. I have seen the long, 
long hospital trains filled with their 
mutilated bodies. I have heard the 
cries of the crazed and the prayers of 
those who wanted to die and could not, 
and I remember the maimed and 
ruined men for whom the war is not 
yet over. I renounce war because of 
what it compels us to do to our ene- 
mies, bombing their mothers in vil- 
lages, starving their children by block- 
ades, laughing over our coffee cups 
about every damnable thing we have 
been able to do to them. I renounce 
war for its consequences, for the lies 
it lives on and propagates, for the 
undying hatreds it arouses, for the 
dictatorships it puts in the place of 
democracy, for the starvation that 
stalks after it. I renounce war, and 
never again, directly or indirectly, 
will I sanction or support another! 
O Unknown Soldier, in penitent repa- 
ration I make you that pledge. 





Reprinted from the sermon, “The Un- 
known Soldier,’ in the volume, The 
Secret of Victorious Living, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, ‘by permission of 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


ROAD TO WAR: America— 
1914-1917. By Walter Millis, 


I do not often place on this list of 
recommended books one so recent as this. 
I have felt that you were likely to heg 
about the newest books anyway, ang 
might miss some of the older ones unless 
I brought them to your attention. By 
this book is so timely it should get 
you as soon as possible—not for its ow) 
sake, for it will last a long time; there js 
no fear its importance will evaporate 
but because now is the time we need jt 
most, 

Briefly, it goes over the path, toway 
the end a greased path sloping sharply 
downward, that we took toward the Greg 
War of the World. We knew from Mr 
Millis’s The Martial Spirit how easily ly 
pierces the bombast of military glory such 
as he describes in that sardonic study of 
the Spanish-American War. In this book 
his tone is deeper. You may not agre 
with him: I do not at all points; it is, 
good thing to be able to take all you ea 
from a book without agreeing with all of 
it. But it does help one to hold himself 
clear of fatal emotionalism at the very 
moments when the head should be kept 
clear and cool. How much have we 
learned from the experience Mr. Millis s0 
clearly goes over and sets down in theg 
moving pages? We will have the greatest 
need for what we learned, in this time 
now upon us. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Leo 
Tolstoy. 


To ask you to read this book sounds 
like asking you to “just run through” a 
library, I know. It is one of the longest 
novels on record. But the curious thing 
about it is that once you get well into 
its pages it does not seem long at all. | 
have known even quite young readers to 
bump into the last chapter quite unpre- 
pared for it to stop and unwilling for it 
to do so. 

It is concerned with one of the most 
fascinating episodes in modern history; 
the Russian campaign that marked the 
beginning of the end for Napoleon Bona- 
parte. I have just been reading the newly 
discovered memoirs of General de Ca- 
laincourt, who accompanied the Emperor 
on that fatal campaign and had the cour- 
age to tell him where he was wrong all 
the way along; it is one of the most ab- 
sorbing books I have read, and it made 
me turn back at once to War and Peace, 
as the corresponding work of fiction 
Here the Russian campaign lives again, 
and most of all, the forces back of th 
great conflict show themselves. A mystic 
sense of fate broods over everything; the 
Russia spirit meets the spirit of the 
West. “I beat the Russians every time,” 
said the Emperor, “but that doesn’t get 
me anywhere.” Not with a people that 
burnt its own cities, one by one, back to 
holy -Moscow, and left the approaching 
army only dead ashes and the power of 
conquering “General Winter.” 

This is probably the most  successfil 
instance of dealing with a war on a vast 
scale within the limits of fiction. Usually 
only a bit of it is taken; Tolstoy manages 
in the strangest way to get in at least 
spirit of the whole war, in which invaders 
went out for glory and came home, § 
as came home at all, in rags and all 
erazed with suffering. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 
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You will find a biographical sketch and 
otograph of J. B. Priestley, eminent 
British author now visiting in America, on 
page 6 of the May 18, 1935, issue of Scho- 


lastic. 





HERE are two kinds of paci- 
fism. The first simply attacks 
the notion that disputes be- 
tween nations can still be satis- 
factorily settled by putting most of the 
able-bodied young males into uniform 
and encouraging them to blow one 
another to pieces. The second kind of 
pacifism protests against the use of 
force itself, and believes in turning 
the other cheek. It is with the first 
and not the second that I deal here. 
J am not yet converted to the second. 
Fighting as such does not seem to me 
absolute evil. Indeed, I sometimes 
think it might be a good thing if there 
were more real fighting. Every nation 
has its pugnacious, hot-headed jingoes, 
and I, for one, would not oppose any 
scheme that enabled these fellows to 
meet on some large open space and 
heartily cudgel each other throughout 
along summer day. It would do them 
good. The trouble is that they do not 
cudgel one another; they make 
speeches, they write, they organize, 
until finally they land millions of 
peaceful folk into some hellish no 
man’s land. 

It has been often said that we shall 
never be able to abolish war simply 
because man is a fighting animal. But 
modern warfare is futile even as an 
outlet for man’s belligerent instincts. 
One could soon get up a free fight 
that would be far more successful as 
such an outlet. In large-scale modern 
warfare, the soldiers do not really 
fight one another; they contend with 
the opposing side’s engines of destruc- 
tion; so that, when a war has been on 
some time, we find that the actual com- 
batant troops on each side develop a 
certain sympathy, and probably dis- 
like the opposing troops far less than 
they dislike their own higher command 
and the civilians at home. The war 
becomes a battle between men and the 
engines of destruction, and so the men 
lose all hatred between themselves. 
(This was a marked feature of the 
gteat war, and somebody, after as- 
sembling and examining the evidence, 
should write a book about it.) Thus, 
all this talk of man’s instinctive pug- 
nacity has really nothing to do with 
the subject of war. People do not 
realize this simply because they are 
duped by metaphorical language. They 
think as mistily about this topic as 
they do about almost every other. And 
the loudest opponents of war are not 
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“The Public and the Idea of Peace 


By J. B. Priestley 


necessarily any clearer in the head. 
Some of them do more mischief than 
the most enthusiastic defenders of the 
international slaughter-house. 

Nearly all pacifist propagandists 
make one dangerous mistake at the 
very outset. They assume that the 
idea of peace itself is attractive to the 
public. But people only see peace as 
an attractive state of things actually 
during a war. When they have peace, 
they do not value it. This is especially 
true of our own time when general 
conditions are so bad. If you have no 
work and are living on the edge of 
starvation and cannot see much hope 
for you or your family, you do not 
care about peace. You would probably 
be better off if there were a war. A 
great many people associate wartime 
with a feeling of prosperity, just as a 
great many others associate it with 
excitement and fun and amusing 
things to do, in contrast to the bore- 
dom and stagnation of the succeeding 
times of peace. I know scores of de- 
cent men who think of the war with 
something like regret, because they 
were combatant soldiers then and re- 
member the active life, the adventure, 
the comradeship, and contrast them 
bitterly with the miserable competi- 
tion, the ignoble struggle, the jungle 
tactics of the years they have known 
since. Most people delight in a feel- 
ing of solidarity, of fellowship with 
all their neighbors. The war gave 
them that; the peace took it away. 

What have we had since the Armis- 
tice? First, the immediate post-war 
period: the rush for jobs, a trade 
boom, easy money, night clubs and 
cheap cynicism, the jazz age. Then, 
the period of bewildering decline, of 
jobs that vanished, of dividends that 
dwindled, of a deeper cynicism, down- 
right disillusion. Then, the period we 
are still enjoying: a fantastic economic 
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depression, a universal bewilderment, 
a clutching again at violent tyrannical 
methods; and so on and so forth. That 
has been the peace. We ask people 
to strain every nerve to preserve it, 
and, of course, we are right to do so. 
But we cannot blame them if they 
show little enthusiasm. To millions, 
anything that breaks this melancholy 
routine, even though it comes with 
flame and thunder, would seem not un- 
acceptable. 

We must concentrate then on the 
evils of war. People have been doing 
that for some time now, but the results 
have not been encouraging. One of the 
reasons for this failure is that the 
mark has been overshot. The literary 
attacks upon war have not, for the 
most part, served the cause of peace. 
They have left war better off than 
they found it. They have been only 
too successful in turning it into a grand 
tragic experience. The young people 
they hoped to frighten have often 
merely felt that a challenge was in the 
air. There is a certain fascination 
about grand tragic experiences. Dan- 
ger still has bright eyes. Whatever 
may be said about the younger genera- 
tion, it cannot be said that they lack 
physical courage. Many of them defy 
a horrible death every time they have 
a few hours to spare. “Safety First” 
has never been their favorite slogan. 
They might easily see war as a glori- 
ous motor-cycle ride along the brink 
of hell. 

We ought to welcome now some at- 
tempts to present war as a colossal 
idiocy, from which young people, who 
can stand anything but ridicule, would 
recoil in dismay and terror. I believe 
the occasional funny war books have 
done more good than all the tragic 
ones put together. The immense fu- 
tility of the thing should be exhibited 
boldly. The romantic hot-head, with 





“The Superman”—the British cartoonist Strube sees the common map as a pawn 
wearing a gas mask to the vast amusement of the devils of war and depression. © 
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his assortment of well-tried meta- 
phors, can survive any number of 
pacifist appeals and warnings, but 
laughter kills him at once. Too many 
people who work hard for the cause 
of international security are dull dogs, 
who drone on and on and on until no- 
body knows or cares what they are 
saying. They have not a chance 
against the other side, with its flags 
and uniforms and brass bands and 
parades and mass-emotions. The only 
thing to do is to make the gentleman 
who is roaring about mailed fists, shin- 
ing armor, hearts of oak, look the fool 
he is, and to demonstrate clearly that 
the war to which he is heading us 
would not be a fine adventure but a 
stupendous piece of slapstick, a farce 
as big as a continent. Some of the 
comic war films, such as Chaplin’s 
Shoulder Arms, and the clowning war 
sketches that appeared in the music- 
halls just after 1918 were better peace 
propaganda than all the serious war 
reminiscences and stories. 

Being cranky and sad about the 
pageantry of the other side—perhaps 
its most subtle and effective propa- 
ganda—will not help. We all feel like 
protesting at times. I never see a 
news reel at a cinema without wonder- 
ing why, even on the lowest ground of 
entertainment value, it should always 
be thought necessary to show us bat- 
tleships, military planes, regiments on 
the march, and cadets being inspected. 
A person from another age, looking 
at these news films, would think he 
had arrived in a state that was nothing 
but a fighting machine. The war never 
seems to have stopped for the topical 
cinema. A widespread protest here, 
I think, might do some good, and at 
least release us from the boredom of 
watching eternal columns of fours or 
inspection parades. 

Many pacifists, I suspect, are per- 
sons to whom pageantry makes no ap- 
peal, persons who would rather sit at 
home with a book than join the cheer- 
ing crowds. But the fact remains that 
the cheering crowds exist, and not be- 
cause they have any passion for war 
or warlike preparations, but simply 
because, being ordinary human beings, 
they like a public show. There is no 
evidence that this taste is weakening. 
Stalin and Hitler agree at least in 
this, that they give their people plenty 
of pageantry. It is useless for us to 
tell people that they must not cheer 
the troops. The instinct to cheer the 
troops is a normal healthy one. It is 
our business to provide good alterna- 
tives, to have a pageantry of peace 
that is as attractive as the pageantry 
of war, to see that the devil has not 
all the good tunes. 

Anything that colors and stirs the 
imagination of the public, so long as 
it is not connected with belligerent 
nationalism, is the ally of the pacifist 
and the enemy of the fighting jingo. 








If men and women begin to feel that 
they can only live intensely in time 
of war, then they will not find war 
unwelcome. While it is true that 
Europe is as much an armed camp as 
ever it was, I believe that most of the 
peoples of Europe are farther away 
from the desire for war than they used 
to be, not because they are frightened 
of its horrors, but because they are 
leading fuller lives than they used to 
lead. They are less in need of this 
blood-bath as a stimulant. They can 
live in their imaginations without the 
aid of a huge national crisis. It should 
be realized that men will take enor- 
mous risks rather than be bored. War 
has been used before now to prevent 
a bored populace from getting into 
mischief, at the expense of its rulers. 
A great deal is made of national 
hatred. We know that it exists, but 
on its present scale I doubt if it is as 
great a friend to war as national bore- 
dom, the widespread desire for some 
grand piece of excitement, for fiery 
speeches and flag-waving, for special 
editions, troop trains, casualty lists. 
Fortunately there is less of this bore- 
dom than there was. 

But here we strike a snag. The old 
democratic theory assumed that every 
citizen had a passion for public affairs. 
Now that people in the mass have less 
of it than they ever had before, be- 
ing entertained elsewhere, democracy 
is dying. This is the opportunity of 
the cast-iron party, the adventurous 
clique, the brazen supermen in colored 
shirts. These gangs can capture the 
seat of government almost when no- 
body is looking. Their arrival means 
that war is nearer, for not one of 
them has enough constructive power 
for a world of peace. The Europe that 
looks like an armed camp is their per- 
fect setting. Sooner or later they will 
gamble on a war just as they gambled 
on attaining power. Gambling is much 
easier than creating, just as it is much 
easier to dress up in uniform, have 
parades, and mouth the old rhetoric, 
than it is to reason and build up a 
new world. Once these fellows are in 
the saddle, it will always be eve-of- 
mobilization-for-the- dear -old-country 
for their subjects, for our new super- 
men are nothing if not masters of the 
art of herd persuasion. Thus the paci- 
fic influence of a fuller and more amus- 
ing way of life will go for nothing; 
indeed, will actually have betrayed the 
people into accepting war again. It 
looks like a particularly nasty example 
of the vicious circle. All we can do 
is to fight for that fuller and more 
amusing life while at the same time 
insisting upon its not being led at the 
expense of all political thinking. 

Those thinkers who lay bare for us 
the economic causes of war rarely 
trouble to point out one important 
fact. It is that no war of any size has 
actually been fought on those issues. 
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The real reason may be a dispute about 
rich oilfields, colonial possessions, 
Eastern trade, and the like, but even 
before the first rifle shot has startled 
the air, other and more romantic rea- 
sons have been discovered and _ pub- 
lished. In no recent campaign haye 
the troops marched to battle with the 
economic slogan: For Our Chairman 
and Debenture Holders or Death or 
Larger Dividends or Cheaper Raw 
Materials for the Motherland. The 
men who pull the strings may have no 
thought in their heads that is not con- 
nected with financial gain and power, 
but the fact remains that in order to 
make the puppets dance they have to 
conceal their thought and whistle a 
tune. Obviously you could not raise a 
division of troops by talking about 
raw materials and dividends. 
Ordinary men always go to war 
for purely romantic reasons. The em 
trance of Britain into the world w 


may have had little to do with broken Ia 


treaties and the invasion of Belgium, 
but the rapid growth of Kitchener's 
Army had a great deal to do with 
these things, as I know from personal 
experience. There has to be a roman- 
tic appeal. Men fight for the glory 
and honor of the fatherland, the 
motherland, for right against might, 
for the king and the flag, for the wo- 
men and children. Not the most iron 
discipline, not the most urgent neces- 
sity for new markets and old coal- 
fields, can keep armies frgm crumbling 
away once the romantic appeal is dis- 
covered to be a tricky lie, once the last 
glimmer of chivalry has vanished. This 
may not be true of all races, but it is 
certainly true of the English, the 
Americans, the Germans, to name no 
other. The ordinary folk, who furnish 
the actual fighting forces, are all ro 
mantics. 

It follows then that just as it is our 
business to make warfare itself look 
the gigantic idiocy it is, so, too, it is 
our business to take away the romantic 
trappings from the issues that make for 
war. Here we must go carefully. A 
wrong approach can result in much 
mischief to our cause. We can easily 
stampede masses of people into the 
opposite camp. We can do it, for ex- 
ample, by jeering loudly at their naive 
patriotic attitudes and emotions. When 
some people talk about their king and 
country, they are not really being at 
all jingo, but are using the hackneyed 
phrase as an expression for something 
quite deep and true in themselves, 4 
tenderness for their own kind, a love 
for a certain landscape, rich in memo- 
ries, for a certain way of life that has 
brought them happiness. Our task isto 
show these people, who bring real 
emotion to respond to some patrid 
slogan, that a dirty trick is beim 
played upon them, or that, at the best 
two things are being artfully linked 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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WAR AND FICTION 


For a good list of fiction which grew 
out of the World War, see the May 9, 
1935, Saturday Review of Literature. We 
haven’t room to reprint the entire list 
here (it runs over two columns) but here 
are a few obvious suggestions: 

First (“books struck off while the par- 
ticipants were still under the violence of 
the emotions evoked”): Barbusse’s Under 
Fire (Dutton); H. G. Wells’ Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through (Macmillan); Ibanez’ 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse (Dut- 
ton); C. E. Montague’s Fiery Particles 
(Doubleday); John Dos Passos Three 
Soldiers (Doubleday). Second (“books 
written with the perspective of a few 
years of peace”); Remarque’s All Quiet 
(Little Brown); Dorgeles’ Wooden 
Crosses (Putnam); Aldington’s Death of 
a Hero (Doubleday); Zweig’s The Case 
of Sergeant Grischa (Viking); Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms (Scribners) ; Rol- 
land’s A Soul Enchanted (3 vols.) (Holt) ; 
Ford Madox Ford’s sequence Some Do 
Not, No More Parades, A Man Could 
Stand Up, and Last Post. Other books 
recommended are: Maurois’ The Silence 
of Colonel Bramble (Appleton); Edith 
Wharton’s The Marne (Appleton); Dor- 
othy Canfield’s Home Fires From France 
(Holt )and The Deepening Stream (Har- 
court); William March’s Company K 
(Smith and Haas); Sheriff’s Journey’s 
End (Stokes); Thompson’s These Men, 
Thy Friends (Harcourt); A. P. Herbert’s 
Secret Battle (Doubleday); Faulkner’s 
Soldier’s Pay (Boni); Tomlinson’s All 
Our Yesterdays and an anthology, Best 
Short Stories of the War (Harpers); and 
Walpole’s Dark Forest (Doubleday). 


* 

In commenting further on Paths of 
Glory (see page 4) Christopher Morley 
says: “Whether war can be exorcised by 
the true recital of its horrors and inde- 
cencies is sorrowfully uncertain. . . . The 
wisest campaign against war is probably 
to try incessantly to remind the world 
that most of modern warfare is of all 
wearinesses and boredoms the most pro- 
longed and humiliating. But whatever 
psychology one favors, it is worth trying 
everything.” * 

Within the last few weeks three Ameri- 
can-made movies have been objected to by 
European countries. Spain has banned 
Marlene Dietrich’s “The Devil Is a 
Woman” because the movie.shows a mem- 
ber of the Guardia Civil drinking in a 
cafe which is construed as an insult to 
the Spanish armed forces. France has 
objected to the filming of Paths of Glory 
for obvious reasons—an objection which 
the movie people propose to get neatly 
around by changing the locale to Russia. 
And Turkey vetoed the proposed filming 
of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh. 

e 


Hot on the heels of an announcement 
by the Pulitzer Committee that hereafter 
their award will not be given more than 
once to one author, comes the news that 
the theater critics of New York, banded 
together into the New York Drama Critics’ 
Circle, will award a prize of their own 
each season for the best play written by 
an, American playwright and produced on 
Broadway. The seventeen critics who 
make up the Circle will award the prize 
(a medal) to the playwrigh in the middle 
of April—forestalling the Pulitzer Award 
which comes early in May. Pointing out 
that the critics favorite spring pastime 
has been dissenting with the Pulitzer selec- 
tions, the New York World Telegram 
comments editorially:—“The critics have 
found a way to make at least one producer 
a year agree with them. 





War Poetry 


OBERT GRAVES, English war 
poet, in his book, Goodbye to All 
That, tells us that when he left 
the front for a short leave at home, he 
was strangely repulsed. In him was vivid, 
in the words of other poets, the memory 
of “treading blood from lungs that had 
loved laughter”, of the “Batter of guns 
and shatter of flying muscles” of “Bill’s 
stone blind.” Yet at home all around him 
were folk shouting the glory of war. They 
preached that the war had a holy cause. 
They had parades and dances for the 
“boys.” 

These two attitudes toward war are 
found in poetry about war. To glorify 
war has been the convention of centuries, 
and many poets, even yet, cannot break 
themselves from this age-old habit of 
mind. However, during the World War, 
some soldier-poets—especially those who 
had not intended to make a living out of 
war, but had hoped to serve a great cause 
—learned how false are those emotions 
which make war glamourous (how false 
in light of the true situation), and they 
told, for the first time in history, the 
secrets of war to the world at large. 


The best of these poets were English: 
Siegfried Sassoon, Wilfred Owen, and 
others; but some strong, honest poems 
were written also by Americans. As the 
catastrophe continued, older poets began 
to tell their horror of the thing. Among 
these were Carl Sandburg and Thomas 
Hardy. 

The following poems are reprinted from 
The Red Harvest, an excellent anthology 
of war verse, edited by Vincent G. Burns, 
and published (1930) by the Macmillan 
Company. The poem, “Five Souls,” by 
W. N. Ewer, an Englishman, has been set 
to music, and the song is published by 
G. Schirmer. 


Five Souls 


I was a peasant on the Polish plain; 

I left my plough because the message ran, 

Russia in danger needed every man 

To save her from the Teuton: and was 
slain. 

I gave my life for freedom, this I know: 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer; 

I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
I gave my life for freedom, this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 

When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 

His felon blow at France and at the world. 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my 
doom. 

I gave my life for freedom, this I know: 

For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


I owned a vineyard by the wooded Main 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me and I 


rose 
Swift to the call and died in fair Lorraine. 
I gave my life for freedom, this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
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I worked in a shipyard by the Clyde; 

There came a sudden word of wars de- 
clared, 

Of Belgium, 
pared, 

Asking our aid; I joined the ranks and 
died. 

I gave my life for freedom, this I know; 

For those who bade me fight had told me so, 

—W. N. Ewer 


To a Nine-Inch Gun 


Whether your shell hits the target or not, 
Your cost is Five Hundred Dollars a Shot, 
You thing of noise and flame and power, 
We feed you a hundred barrels of flour 
Each time you roar. Your flame is fed 
With twenty thousand loaves of bread, 
Silence! A million hungry men 
Seek bread to fill their mouths again. 
—Anonymous 


peaceful, helpless, unpre- 


This poem came to the New York 
World office on a crumpled, soiled paper. 
The author’s address was given as Fourth 
Bench, City Hall Park. 


The Hero of Vimy 
An Incident of the Great War 

We charged at Vimy—zero was at four; 

Sore-eyed we rose and cursed the bleeding 
war, 

And sick at heart, half paralyzed with 
fear, 

Waited in mud and mist—it seemed a 
year— 

Talking in whispers while we gulped the 
gin; 

And John, our sergeant, looked scared- 
white and thin, 

(This was his first trip over) as he said: 

“I wish we’d go; one might as well be 
dead 

As in this slaughter-pen. What fools we 
are! 

What poor, damned fools!” ... 

A murmur from afar 

Like wind through winter branches rose 
and fell 

Along the line—and up we went pell-mell, 


Kicking the ladders backward in_ the 
mud— 

Crazy as loons, thirsting for German 
blood! 

Then broke the storm like thunder on the 
plain! 

The heavens roared—the shrapnel fell like 
rain; 

Through the dun mist of dawn we groped 
and ran 


In a long wave up that infernal hill, 
Dodging black stumps and blacker pits 


until 

I tripped on what had onetime been 4 
man 

And fell headlong with a torn and bleed- 
ing thigh— 


Angry and helpless while the storm drove 
vs 
Thinking of John and the children there 


I lay 
And watched the sullen sky grow ashen 
gray... 


They found him hanging dead upon the 
wire— 
Caught like a fly in a huge spider-net... 
In a few days the Colonel came to inquire 
If I were well, and how my leg was set: 
“You should have seen the troops! 
They were splendid!” 
“Was the wire cut?” I asked. 
His laughter ended. 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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HERE are ways by which 
America can keep out of war; 
ways approved by the Ameri- 
can Legion: 

1. Mind our own business—we have 
enough to keep us quite busy; 

9. Preserve and support strict neutrality 
in other nations’ quarrels; 

3, Maintain an adequate national de- 
fense to protect us against invasion and 
foreign aggression; 

4, Adopt a Universal Service Act which 
will take the profit out of war by pro- 
viding that in time of war the nation 
shall have the services of capital, industry 
and man-power on a basis of equality, 
with special privilege and profit for none. 

Seventeen years have passed since 
the “war to end wars” was termi- 
nated. We need only glance across the 
seas, east or west, to convince our- 
selves that war has not been outlawed 
among the nations. All 
of the instrumentalities 
for peace, from disarma- 
ment to arbitration trea- 
ties, have collapsed or 
been on the verge of col- 
lapse. This dees not mean 
that we should establish 
militarism on this conti- 
nent. It does mean that we 
must give prompt thought 
to safeguarding our own 
peace until such time as 
order has been restored 
among the nations. 

We have had one costly 
experience of becoming in- 
volved in other nations’ 
quarrels. We want no more 
of it. America has had an 
abundance of lessons to 
convince us that we can 
not prevent other nations 
from going to war. Our 
immediate interest, there- 
fore, must be to keep from being 
dragged into a conflict as long as we 
can prevent it honorably. There is no 
good reason why we should become 
involved if we take the proper pre- 
cautionary steps now—and stick to 
them. That will be no easy task in 
the midst of propaganda for war. 

The Seventeenth Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion, 
meeting in St. Louis, adopted a reso- 
lution which pledge our fullest sup- 
port to the enforcement of neutrality 
laws. With that weapon, so far as it 
will suffice, we shall fight to keep 
America out of the present trouble in 
Europe and the Orient, or any future 
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crisis which might draw us into a war 
with which we have no proper con- 
cern. The peace of America and the 
protection of human life must remain 
above considerations of profit which 
might result from trading with nations 
at war. The American Legion will 
support every other legislative enact- 
ment well designed to maintain those 
principles. 

The American Legion stands for 
the maintenance of an adequate na- 
tional defense. This means only an 
Army and Navy of sufficient strength 
to protect us from acts of aggression 
against us. We have not supported— 
and will not support—a military or 
naval establishment which would make 
us a nation of jingoists. In the present 
condition of world affairs the safest 





Commander Ray Murphy was elected to 
head the American Legfon at its recent 
St. Louis convention. He lives in Ida 
Grove, Iowa, where he practices law, and 
has held many offices, including the State 
Insurance Commissionership. As a high 
school and college student he was an out- 
standing athlete. He served as a. machine 
gun captain in France. 


insurance for peace is the ability to 
defend ourselves if war again is 
forced upon us. 

America should seek no war. We 
have no need for territorial expan- 
sion, no need for natural resources 
which we can not supply in abun- 
dance from our own land or, in a very 
few cases, obtain elsewhere through 
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Let’s Mind Our Own Business 
By Ray Murpby 


the normal course of foreign trade. 
Other nations, however, are not so 
fortunate. They need land, they need 
wealth. Ours is a tempting treasure 
chest for any foreign aggressor so 
long as we are without the ability to 
defend our homes, our land and our 
resources against invasion and con- 
fiscation. It is cheaper to pay for 
preparedness than to pay for war, as 
the last five years of depression elo- 
quently testify. Highly dramatic and 
extremely recent examples are not 
lacking to prove that the spirit of 
conquest is far from dead. 

Every member of the American 
Legion prays that war shall not again 
visit its horrors upon us; we shall 
bend our fullest energies to prevent 
it. If, however, war must come, then 
we hold that it must be 
conducted as a profitless 
business. To that end we 
stand for the immediate 
adoption of a Universal 
Service Act which will 
completely deprofitize war. 
This is no socialistic doc- 
trine; it is a policy of com- 
mon justice and common 
sense. It will help pre- 
serve peace, yet if that 
peace should be disrupted 
it would operate equally to 
a quicker termination of 
trouble. It will save us 
from an orgy of inflation 
and an aftermath of de- 
pression. 

The law the American 
Legion seeks would say: 
That in time of war 
America is entitled to the 
services of capital, indus- 
try and manpower on a 
basis of equality, with special privi- 
leges and profit for none. It would 
mean that the scandals of profiteer- 
ing which occurred in the World War, 
and the resultant’ depression from 
which we now seem to be emerging, 
will not be repeated. A few citizens 
must not be permitted to build vast 
fortunes upon the crosses of the dead 
and the sacrifices of the living. War, 
if war must come, would become an 
equal obligation upon all citizens. 

America will ever hold itself ready 
to extend its hand in striving for the 
establishment of world peace; it ever 
will hold that world peace can be 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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Should the Federal Government — | 
DEBATE Own the Munitions Industry? 








Resolved: That the Government of the United States 
should own and operate the munitions industry 


INTRODUCTION 


average American citizen find even a mention of the practices and methods used 

by the American munitions maker. Little attention had been paid to these men; 
they were accepted as patriotic defenders of the country, whose whole-hearted interest 
in the manufacture of death-dealing materials was the desire to protect and defend 
our land. It has only been during the last two years that this idea has been dispelled 
and a more modern and financial note has been added to the munitions manufacturer’s 
real desire to serve his country. 

In this time the entire press of the country has been flooded with discussion of the 
insidious methods resorted to by the munitions manufacturers to gain profits at the 
cost of human blood. The United States Senate Munitions Committee, with Senator 
Nye as chairman, has carried on a thorough investigation of the industry and has 
brought to light evidence that indicts the munitions manufacturer before the court 

. of conscience. The American Legion has made a strong appeal for the conscription 
of wealth as well as man-power in the event of another war. In recent months 
Congress has been deluged with proposals of how to control munition makers’ profits. 

The Senate investigation brought out many abuses of the munitions industry as it 
operates today. Some of the indictments are: (1) The munitions makers have failed 
to cooperate with the Government in its arms embargo policy in the Chaco; (2) Bribery 
is used to sell munitions to other nations; (3) Lobbies are maintained at Washington 
to influence the' government to spend more money on armaments; (4) Armaments 
secrets are being given to other countries that should be retained by the United States 
Government; and finally, that until recently the Federal Government has been helpless 
to prevent the violation of its arms embargoes or to prevent the-shipment of arms to 
other countries. The neutrality legislation passed by the_ recent Congress and the 
President’s arms proclamation rouse hopes that more stringent enforcement is possible, 
under the new Munitions Control Board headed by Dr. Green (see page 25). 

In the light of these facts practically everyone feels that the present system of control 
of munitions is unsatisfactory, and that we need a change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment of the United States toward the munitions industry. In the adoption of such a 
policy there are two main courses of action open. The first, and in times past the 
most popular with Americans is that of nationalized munitions control and operation. 
The second method is that of international control of the industry. Arguments for 
the two methods will be found below. 


Ter years ago, nowhere in our newspapers or leading magazines could the 


a. It has been a practice of muni- 
tions firms to give “special commis- 
sions” to persons of influence and 
government officials in making sales. 

b. One munitions salesman states 
that “no one could make sales in 
South America on a 242% or 3% com- 
mission basis.” 

ce. In 1931 the Du Pont company 
paid an “unusually high” fee to the 
son of the President of Argentina for 
his technical service. 

d. Between 1919 and 1930 the Elec- 
tric Boat Company (manufacturers of 
submarines) paid Sir Basil Zaharoff 
$766,000 to “do the needful” in hold- 
ing a Spanfsh contract against Ger- 
man and Italian competition. 

B. Munitions’ makers have disregarded 


AFFIRMATIVE BRIEF 


I. The practices of the munitions makers 
make federal ownership and operation of 
munitions plants necessary. 

A. The munitions makers have been 
guilty of unscrupulous methods in their 
attempts to make profits. 

1. They have made enemies for the 
United States by selling munitions 
simultaneously to both sides-in time 
of war. 

a. Our munitions firms actually sold 
munitions to both sides in the Chaco. 
war between Bolivia,and Paraguay. 
2. Certain British and Afheriean 

arms firms are linked together y{ sales 

agreements. 

a. These agreements provide for 


an exchange of patents. When an _ the safety of the United States in their 
important military patent is devel- desire to sell munitions abroad. 
oped in the United States these 1. The patents of American munitions 


munitions makers immediately trans- 
fer it to our potential enemies. 

b. These agreements provide for 
a division of profits and establish cer- 
tain sales territories for each. 

3. The foreign policy of the United 


makers are sold to foreign govern- 
ments immediately. 

a. Descriptions of these patents 
are transmitted to foreign nations 
before American officials are given a 
chance to prohibit their sale to other 


nations. 

2. The munitions makers are equip- 
ping our potential enemies with Ameri- 
can-made guns and ammunition which 
may be used to kill American soldiers. 

II. The huge profits from the sale of mu- 
nitions cause the privately owned muni- 
tions plants to resist all control. 


States has been greatly influenced by 
American munitions makers. 

a. Greed for the profits from mu- 
nitions sales to Latin America has 
influenced our policy in this region. 
4. In dealing with other countries 

the’ munitions makers have often re- 
sorted to bribery. 
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A. Attempts of the United States Goy- 
ernment to set up an effective embargo 
against shipment of munitions to Bolivia 
and Paraguay were evaded by the muni- 
tions makers. 

1. They induced the South American 
countries to purchase large amounts of 
munitions before the embargo took 
effect. 

2. Munitions are shipped to nearby 
countries and then taken into the bellig- 
erent country. 

3. Munitions are shipped under false 
labels. 

a. The ill-fated Morro Castle 

‘carried munitions under the label of 

“Sporting Goods.” 

b. A passenger vessel foundered on 

a reef near Cuba _ recently was found 

to be carrying poison gas unlabeled. 

- Dummy contracts for war ma- 

terials are made. by dummy compagies 

in the foreign countries. ] 
a. In the event of an embargo these 
dummy contracts are used to get the 
right to ship the material. 

B. The munitions industries have main- 

tained powerful lobbies in Washington to 


support military and naval appropria- 
tions. 
1. The recent Senate investigation 


shews that private munitions manufac- 
turers have obstructed peace movements 
and have actually shaped governmental 
policies. 

a. The steel and shipbuilding indus- 
tries maintain large lobbies at Wash- 
ington. 

b. William B. Shearer filed suit for 
$255,000 in services rendered to the 
American Steel Industries in spread- 
ing anti-British propaganda at the 
Geneva Naval Conference in 1927 and 
thus breaking up the conference. 

C. Huge profits are gained by muni- 
tions makers during wars. 

1. The Du Pont company increased 
their profits from $5,000,000 annually in 
1914 to $86,000,000 in the war year of 
1915. . 

2. The Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Corporation increased their original in- 
vestment from $1000 in 1925 to $ll, 
437,000 in 1932. 

3. The Du Pont companies’ profits 
in 1929 were more than the combined 
profits of the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany, the International Harvester Com- 
pany, and the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany, all peace-time industries. 

III. Federal ownership and operation of 

the munitions industry would promote 

peace and rid us of the present abuses of 
the munitions industry. 

A. The desire to make profits from sell- 
ing munitions is a cause of war. 

1. The munitions-selling nations vie 
with each other to make sales. 

2. The securing of the markets of an- 
other country causes hard feelings and 
sometimes leads to war. 
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3. Sales to warring-nations sometimes 
cause international complications .b.t 
lead the nations selling the munitions 
into war. 

B. Federal ownership would remove the 


incentive to sell munitions to other 
‘nations. 
1. The Federal Government would 


have too great a responsibility to risk 

selling munitions to warring nations. 

C. The profit would be removed from 
war, and thus none would desire war. 

1. With the profits removed from 
war, the lobbyists of the munitions 
makers would no longer be able to con- 
trol the policies of the government. 


NEGATIVE BRIEF 


1. Government ownership and control of 
munitions is not necessary or practical. 

A. The evils charged against the private 
munition manufacturers are exaggerated 
and false. 

1. Profits realized during war years 
are balanced by smaller returns in 
times of peace. 

a. The uncertain demand for mu- 
nitions entails an enormous surplus 
capacity. 

2. Private industry keeps up with the 
latest inventions and discoveries while 
serving industrial needs. 

a. The Dupont factories have given 
us hundreds of useful products. 

B. Nationalization of munitions plants 
would not prevent the sale of raw ma- 
terials and other manufactures used in 
war. 

1. Huge supplies of cotton are sold 
abroad, some of which is used in mak- 
ing explosives, but this fact would not 
make it possible to stop exporting cot- 
ton. 

2. Thousands of tons of scrap iron 
and chemicals are exported yearly, but 
there is no method of determining its 
final use. 

3. Many cars, trucks, and airplanes 
are bought by foreign countries, but 
there is no way to regulate their 
eventual use. 

C. In the manufacture of 

the Federal Government would 
great losses. 

1. The Government has always been 
inefficient in business. 

a. This inefficiency would place a 
greater burden on the taxpayer. 

2. The Government would not have 
the markets for their products that the 
private concern has. 

a. The Government could not sell 
to other governments. 

b. The Government could not sell 
its peace-time products, such as 
dynamite, because it would compete 
with other business. 

II. Government ownership and control of 
munitions plants is highly undesirable. 

A. It would greatly decrease our po- 
tential supply of munitions in an emerg- 
ency. 

1, When the governmentally owned 
munitions plants decrease the peace- 
time production of the munitions plants 
‘they would also be reducing the war- 
time capacity of the plants. 

B. Military authorities are generally 
opposed to government operation of the 
munitions industry. 

I, They consider that it would be 
wasteful for the Government to enter 
the field when private companies are 
giving satisfactory service. 

2. The training of workers and per- 
sonnel for the governmentally owned 
munitions industry would be slow and 
costly. 
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3. We could easily be defeated in 
war without a well-established private 
arms industry. 

a. We must retain the private mu- 
nitions planty to guarantee an ade- 
quate defense. 

C. Only four nations have advocated 
the abolition of private munitions plants. 

1. These nations are France, Poland, 
Denmark, and Spain. 

a. The proposal of France is con- 
sidered a half-hearted pretense. 

b. The other three nations had 
practically no munitions plants to 
abolish, as they imported their arms. 

c. Weak nations would be even 
more defenseless against the strong 
than at present. 

III. 4 superior method of controlling 
the abuses of munitions companies is 
through international agreement. 

A. A plan of preventing international 
shipments of munitions into war areas 
will be a better solution to the war prob- 
lem. 

1. If the nations will not allow mu- 
nitions to be shipped into the war areas 
most of our wars will, of necessity, 
have to stop. 

a. The possibility of a war _ be- 
tween Russia and Japan would be 
greatly reduced as neither nation 
can manufacture their own munitions 
in sufficient quantity. 
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b. If non-member nations cooperate 
with the League in its arms embargo 
against Italy, the present Ethiopian 
war will soon end. 

2. Only a small number of nations 
are arms exporters today. 

a. These few nations could stop the 
international traffic in munitions if 
they so desired. 

b. Great Britain, France, and the 
United States sell over 53% of all 
munitions exported. 

(1) If these nations agreed to 
prevent the shipment of munitions, 
then war would be impossible for at 
least the 50 nations that do not man- 
ufacture munitions. 

3. Preventing international ship- 
ments ef munitions will solve most war 
problems. 

a. It will eliminate the economic 
rivalry between the munitions-produc- 
ing nations that all too frequently 
produce war. 

4. Under the plan of international 
agreement no nation would have to give 
up its security as would be necessary 
under national ownership of munitions. 

a. Private industry would be al- 
lowed to continue with its efficient 
system of producing munitions. 


(A list of reference reading for this debate 


will be found on page 28) 
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How Can We Keep the United States Out of War? 
A “Headline History” Contest 


In presenting this contest the Editors of Scholastic are happy to have as its co-sponsor the FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION. The F. P. A., through its new series of publications, ‘“‘Headline Books,” is aiming to en- 
courage discussion of the leading questions in the international news of the day. These books, like Scholastic, 
are well suited to classroom use, and keep you in touch with the things that are happening. 


What Are the Most Im- 
portant Causes of War? , 


1. Conquest of foreign terri- 
2. Revenge. 

3. Need for raw materials. 

4. Racial rivalry. 

5. National honor, prestige. 

6. Desire for foreign markets. 
7. Military alliances. 

8. Desire for profits from feor- 4 
gn wars. . 

9. Fear of attack or invasion. 

10. Pressure of surplus popu- 
= 

. Competition in armaments. 

2 Military and naval demon- 
strations. 

13. Protection of 
» vestments. 

14. Religious intolerance. 

15. Trade in munitions. 

16. Propaganda in press, radio 
and movies. 

17. Militarism, 
tatorship. 

18. Violation of treaties. 

19. Defense of “sovereign” 
rights. 

20. Preparedness. 

21. Loans to other nations at 
war. ll 

22. Protection of trade routes. 

23. Naval blockades. 

24. Colonial expansion. 

25. Shipments of cotton, wheat 
and foodstuffs to countries at 
war. 

What other causes of war can 


you think of? 
PRIZES 


The following prizes will be awarded 
to the winners in each of the following 
classifications of cities by population: 

A. Cities under 10,000 
B. Cities 10,000-100,000 
C. Cities 100,000 and over 


$25.00 5 Fourth Prizes 
See: 00 5 Subscriptions to 
ee the Headline Book 
Third Prize: 10.00 Series 
10 Honorable Mentions 
10 Honorable Mention awards will be 
made consisting of a Student Member- 
ship in the F, P. A. and 1 year’s sub- 
scription to Scholastic 


JUDGES 
The prize-winners will be picked by 
the following distinguished judges: 
Walter Millis, author of Road to War. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes, Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University. 


foreign in- 


Headline. 


Fascism, dic- 


First Prize 


Mary E. Woolley, President, Mount 

Holyoke College. 
ENTRY BLANK 

Headline History Contest, _— 

250 E. 43d St., New York C ity 
We re diniiwéc dcmesi devdscoocess MS: Satucs 
De 5. Pes cose ctoccccccgececs Grads ....c0 
CU ME INE nk nu epics omeneddagecdnss+sceanen 


Tondae: Hee TUMGC Hs COBRLB «5. oc ck cc digccccccegen 

If you énclose 25 cents in stamps we will send 
you a packet of pamphlets, study helps, and other 
material to assist you in your contest. This is not 
compulsory. 


or send your name to: 
E. 43d St., 

3. All contestants are to study newspapers which record the 
problems of war, its causes and its prevention, between the dates 
of November 11, 1935, and February 1, 1936, and to submit a mod- 
ern Headline History composed of newspaper clippings pasted on 
a card 18” x 25”. 
See opposite page for sample Headline History made up of 
newspaper clippings which appeared during the war years 1914- 
1917, before the United States became involved. 

5. Make an outline by choosing from the accompanying list only 
the Causes of War and the Measures to Prevent War which you 
regard as most important. The article below on War Tomorrow: 
Will We Keep Out? may give you some assistance. 

6. Clip headlines which fit each section of your outline. 

7. Each headline must be numbered serially in ink. 

8. Headline Histories are to be accompanied by typewritten 
list or key to the numbers giving name and date of paper for each 





Social Studies Section 


RULES 


Contest is open to any student in a Junior or Senior high 
school or other secondary school. 

2. Contestants should either fill out and mail the entry blank, 
Headline History Contest, Scholastic, 250 


New York City. 


9. Together with the Headline History submit a written com- 
ment of not more than 500 words analyzing factors which might 
involve our country in another war, and measures which America 
might take to avoid or prevent such a war. 

10. Every one is urged to secure material from local newspapers. 
But at least 4% of the space should be given to clippings from 
newspapers published in cities whose population is over 100,000. 
Clippings are not to record events of present Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict but to interpret the possible factors which might involve 
the United States, and the steps which could be taken to prevent 
our country from being drawn into a general war. 

12. Teachers may have a class discussion of the various causes 
and methods of prevention, and arrive at a class outline which can 
be used by the various individuals. 

13. Closing date, February 15, 1936. 


a 
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What Are Some Mea- 
sures Which Could 


Prevent War? 


1. Arbitration of international 
disputes. 


2. International cooperation 
through League of Nations, 

3. Neutrality: 

a. By enforcing neutral rights 
and freedom of the seas, 


b. By forbidding loans, credits, 
and sale of war materials to bel 
ligerents. f 
" forbidding all trade vith 
the uallkesnente . 


4. Allowing all countries access 
to markets and raw materials, 


5. Arms embargoes. 

6. Punishing nations which go 
to war: 

a. By economic boycotts. 

b. By military and naval mea 
sures. 


7. Settlement of legal contro 
versies by the World Court. 


8. National defense programs. 

9. Revision of treaties and bet 
ter division of colonies. 

10. Control 
dustry. 

11. Treaties to 
(Kellogg Pact, etc.). 

12. Taking the profit out of 
war. 
_ 13. War | resistance—conscien- 
tious objection, etc. 


What other ways ot preventing 
war can you think o 


of munitions in- 


outlaw war 





War Tomorrow—Will We Keep Out? 


A Digest of the first Headline Book, published by the FOREIGN 
POLICY ASSOCIATION 


MERICANS don’t like war. No one 
dreamed that we would be drawn 
into the war that started in 1914. 
We were all pleased when President Wil- 
son issued his proclamation of neutrality 
and people went about their business as 
usual. But what was that business? First 
of all, the warring nations wanted muni- 
tions. Our sales for explosives alone grew 
from $10,000,000 in 1914 to $715,000,000 in 
1916. And the nations also needed wheat, 
cotton, leather, dairy products, and many 
other things. Our exports increased enor- 
mously. Our factories hummed. There 
were plenty of jobs and high wages. 
Profits were tremendous. And for a time 
we enjoyed the right of a neutral to 
trade with warring nations. 

But the business of delivering our or- 
ders became complicated. By 1916 almost 
90 per cent of all of our exports had been 
listed as contraband. Great Britain was 
in command of the seas. This made it 
easy to ship goods to the Allies and diffi- 
cult to trade with Germany. Germany’s 
answer to England’s blockade was the 
submarine. On May 7, 1915, the Lusitania 
was sunk, carrying down 124 Americans. 
During this time magazines, newspapers, 
and public speakers stirred the public 
mind to believe in the nobility of the Allies 
and the barbarism of the Germans. Larger 
and larger headlines told how our rights 








were being trampled. The demand to 
protect our honor and our business inter 
ests grew more and more persistent. On 
April 7, 1917, Congress declared that @ 
state of war existed with Germany. 
The causes of war go deep into the 
affairs of nations. Briefly, they may be 















described as_ political, economic, 
psychological. The World War failed to 
solve the problems for which it was 





fought. ‘Instead, it increased the jealous- 
ies, the bitterness, and the fears of mo 
of the countries of Europe. Back 
national jealousies and desire for pow 
is always the pressure for more 
tory, greater resources, inceasing wd 
markets. It is because of these facté 
that Japan has seized Manchuria, Italy 
now trying to take possession of Ethio 
and Germany is accused of wanting to 
large her territory. 

There is now a war going on in Aff 
It may spread. What will we Amerié 
do to keep out of it? We can pre 
Next year the cost of our armed for 
will be nearly one billion dollars. 
this preparedness keep us out of Wi 
It has been tried before and failed. 
it did not work in 1914, will it 
now? When nations are armed to ® 
teeth, the militarists are in power. TD 
is no time for peaceful settlement of dit 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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A HEADLINE HISTORY OF 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


HARDSHIPS TERROR # ar ae 
ee CLAN Res What Causes of War Can You Find in 


These Headlines of 1914-1917? 
MILLIONS CHEER 126,000 P 



















(Answer true or false) True False 
1. In 1914, when President Wilson pro- 







claimed the United States neutral, he meant 
that we were not to sell to warring nations : 
PREPAREDNESS PAGEANT the goods they needed. ch, ae <rimaly Refuscs, 
2. The war was hard on American busi- However, to Modify 
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‘, The budget for a big army and navy 
was increased by millions of dollars before 
we entered the war. —_ aa 





5. American newspapers tried to keep us 
out of the war by printing news from both 
German and Allied sources. 


Every a Dollar and Every American Man 
Needed to Defend the United State 


TUSITANIA, UNWARNED, SANK IN 15 MI a 


GERMANY SOUGHT ALLIANCE — 
WITH MEXICO AND JAPAN 
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‘WAR’ SPEECH: 


Prepared by Foreign Policy Association 
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Packer in N. Y. Mirror 


WILL IT BE THIS KIND OF WARP 


Given Armageddon teeming with in- 
cendiary phosphorus bombs, high ex- 
plosive shells, zooming airplanes and a 
barrage of suffocating mustard gas, we 
may yet come to our senses. We may 
really begin to hate war the way we de- 
test dirt and disease. We may make war 
so terrible, so bloody, so efficient that it 
will be feared like the leprosy. 

Military inventors have been, on the one 
hand, busily adding armor to the defense 
of their Frankenstein, and, on the other, 
designing aerial bombs to gas him and 
blast him to pieces. They will depend on 
the machine-gun to stop the enemy’s in- 
fantry attack. It is estimated that one 
machine-gun placed at a point of vantage 
can impede the advance of a thousand sol- 
diers with drawn bayonets. Haile Selas- 
sie’s warriors armed with Mauser rifles 
and fanatical courage have been repeat- 
edly mowed down in the opening skir- 
mishes by Italian machine-guns. 

The two weapons most effective in sub- 
duing the machine-guns are the tank and 
the artillery. These, however, are small 
in number when compared to the increas- 
ing number of machine-guns allocated to 
every battalion. We must also remem- 
ber that tank can be sent out to meet 
tank, evacuated territory wired with field 
mines, and bombing planes dispatched to 
annihilate the troops leaving the shelter 
of the trenches in the wake of the tanks. 
Tanks also need gasoline, ammunition, 
and a food supply. The moment they 
stop, they fall a prey to the defense’s ar- 
tillery and airplanes. 

Despite the predictions of the Italian 
experts last fall of a return to Napoleonic 
open-field campaigns, the odds favor en- 
trenched warfare. Both sides will tend 
to dig themselves into bomb-proof shel- 
ters at the first opportunity and await 
the other fellow’s attack. Whole armies 
will shrivel up in trenches rather than 
risk the thunder from the sky. 

The superiority of the defense on sea 
is equally compelling. The torpedo has 
been improved and the number and effi- 
ciency of submarines increased. Freight- 
ers were sunk by the dozen in the last 
If they risk the sea again, the cas- 


HERE is a possibility that war may 
7 destroy itself by its own efficiency. 


war. 
ualties will unquestionably be even 
greater. Mussolini's recent challenge to 


the British must have been motivated by 
the feeling that Italian submarines and 
bombing planes can, in an emergency, 


meet the threat of the British battle fleet 
at Suez. 

If the prevailing tendency is for mili- 
tary tactics to freeze and for belligerents 
to stare across an impassable no-man’s- 
land, how will countries gain their ob- 
jectives? We may assume from the start 
that no country will permit itself to be 
starved into submission. Military neces- 
sity knows no humanity. If the enemy’s 
armed forces cannot be destroyed on the 
battlefield and the nation’s resources are 
rapidly shrinking, an attack on the civ- 
ilian centers might cut the Gordian knot 
to victory. Foch before his death showed 
the drift of the next war. “The poten- 
tialities of aircraft attack on a large 
scale,” he wrote, “are almost incalculable, 
but it is clear that such attack, owing to 
its crushing moral effect on a nation, may 
impress public opinion to the point of 
disarming the Government and thus be- 
come decisive.” 

If men under war are governed by fear, 
they are also governed by the will to sur- 
vive. Will this primordial desire for life 
recover itself in time to prevent the wip- 
ing out of whatever is left of civiliza- 
tion? 


The Weapons of the Next War 


What some military experts think of 
the probable developments of various of- 
fensive weapons in future wars may be 
seen below. 


GAS 


Professor Langevin (French physicist): ‘At the 
present time, a hundred planes, each carrying one 
ton of gas bombs, would be able to cover Paris 
with a cloud of gas twenty metres deep .. . it 
would be destroyed.” 

_Dedjasmatch Nassibu (Governor of Harar Pro- 
vince in Ethiopia): ‘‘The Italians have gassed our 
troops around Gorohai and I doubt that we can 
continue to offer resistance to such warfare suc- 
cessfully. .. . One of our men at Gorohai told me: 
‘What could we_do, my lord? There we stood 
like prisoners. Yes, my lord, we stood as if in 
chains while the thick yellow substance rolled 
around us, clinging to the brush. and burning 
our feet... .?” (Emperor Haile Selassie has, 
however, denied that the Italians are using gas 
or dumdum bullets.) 

Colonel Gibson (U. S. Chemical Warfare): 
“While warfare is not humane, gas warfare was 
the most humane of any. Of the World War 
gas casualties, only two per cent died of gas 
whereas of those wounded by machine gun bullets 
twenty-five per cent died. . . . No chemicals have 
yet been found which, pound for pound, approach 
the effectiveness of high explosives.” 


AIR MENACE 
Colonel Vauthier (French military expert): 
“The most serious danger is fire. If the cities 


were attacked by incendiary bombs compounded 





with white phosphorus, which could provoke a great 
number of simultaneous fires, they would burn like 
straw.” 

John Buchan (Governor-General of Canada): 
“Just as in many campaigns, a naval victory a 
thousand miles away has frustrated the purpose 
of an apparently triumphant army, so the far-off 
pressure from above on the enemy’s heart may 
make every sinew of his defense grow limp.” 

Note: In an aerial bomb of 1500 pounds, the 
explosive charge may be as much as 1000 pounds 
while in an artillery shell of the same weight it 
may be as low as 300 pounds. 


TANKS AND MOTORS 


Liddell Hart (British military expert): “A new 
method dawned in 1918, the use of tanks. Re 
luctantly accepted by authority, it did not receive 
a real opportunity in the field until the last year. 
Then it produced longer and quicker advances than 
had hitherto been made, and proved, by German 
confession, the decisive weapon. . . . Tanks offer 
a possible means of advance, both in face of ma- 
chine-guns and across a gas belt.” 

Major Dening (British Army): “By adopting 
mechanization and replacing infantry by tanks, the 
army could save four million pounds a year and yet 
be just as strong.” 


INFANTRY 

Marshal Saxe (18th Century strategist), refer- 
ring to size of armies: ‘‘Multitudes serve only to 
perplex and embarrass.” 

General I. Knockimun (commander in the Rus- 
sian Red Army): “Of what use will a buried army 
be? Open warfare will freeze at the sight of an 
<= armada and trench warfare may mean 
stalemate. « Victory will be decided not by the in- 
fantry but by the economic resourcefulness of the 
country and the efficiency of its communications.” 


SUBMARINES 
British Official Histoy of the World War: “The 


Grand Fleet could only put to sea with an escort- 


of nearly one hundred destroyers . . . the German 
U-boats had hampered our squadrons to an extent 
which the most expert and farsighted naval officers 
had never foreseen.” 

Liddell Hart: “If the flow of commerce could 
barely continue under the pressure of a few score 
submarines, themselves slow and vulnerable, is it 
reasonable to assume that it can survive this multi- 
plied menace of today and tomorrow?” 


REVOLUTION 


New Republic Magazine: “An anonymous Cabi- 
net Minister (British) is reported to have poi 
out that, if Mussolini is defeated, Italy will go 
Communist, and to have said that ‘I would rather 
lose the road to Suez than see Italy red.’” | 

Professor J, B. S. Haldane (famous bio-chemist): 
“. . . in 1921 the Greek Government rejec' 
British, French and Italian proposals for a peace 
with Turkey and launched an offensive into Asia 
Minor. In 1922 the Greek army was defeate 
There was a revolution, and the commander4m- 
chief, Prime Minister, and four other ministers 
were executed, .. . I think it will be many yeats 
before another Greek government enters into waf- 

Nathaniel Peffer: “Should Russia win a wat 
against Japan, China would inevitably go com 
munistic. That would mean that almost one-third 
of the human race would be under the red flag, 
the social revolution would be taken to the bor 
of India, where there is already unrest.” 
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The March of Events Around the World 


After moving rap- 
Ethiopia idly for several days 

formulating sanc- 
tions against Italy, the League of Nations 
paused to catch its breath, while the 
Italian war machine continued its advance 
into Ethiopia. 

Field Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Italy’s 
Chief of Staff, arrived in Asmara to con- 
fer with General de Bono, commander of 
the northern army operating south of 
Adowa against Ras Seyoum’s army of 
nearly 200,000. One savage attack, led 
in person by Seyoum, was repulsed when 
the Italians brought artillery into action. 
Observers predicted a determined Italian 
push along the 50-mile front within two 
or three days. In the south, General Ru- 
dolfo Graziani’s army, hampered by rains, 
continued a slow advance against the 
steadily increased forces of Ras Nassubi. 

While Italian troops continued their 
drives, General de Bono issued a proc- 
lamation freeing all the slaves in Tigre 
Province, and reports say more Tigreans 
have submitted to Italian rule. 

At Geneva, the League prepared for 
the first economic war ever waged against 
an aggressor nation. It has outlawed 
Italy; embargoed arms and munitions to 
that country while lifting the embargo 
on Ethiopia; banned loans and credits; 
boycotted imports and forbidden exports 
of key war materials. Thirty nations al- 
ready have evoked the arms ban. Indica- 
tions now point that probably two weeks’ 
grace will be given Italy before the 
economic sanctions are evoked, and peace 
talks will continue at London, Paris and 
Rome. Also, Mussolini has declared Italy 
will resist these sanctions, and war in 
Ethiopia will continue despite pressure. 

Premier Laval of France was given a 
vote of confidence by French voters in the 
recent elections to parliament and_ is 
expected to continue efforts for peace. 
Laval fears any British attempt to stiffen 
sanctions with naval force will bring a 
European war. His diplomacy has caused 
Mussolini to withdraw troops from the 
Egyptian border and Britain has with- 
drawn one battleship from the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


Observers declare sanctions won’t bother 
Italy for several months because it has 
enough money and supplies for war, and 
by that time Mussolini will strike a bar- 
gain with the Powers which will give him 
a portion of Ethiopia, already occupied by 
Italian forces, as the price for peace. 
Emperor Haile Selassie is reported to 
have realized this and is bitterly deter- 
mined to continue the war. 


Badoglio 


De Bono 





RAS SEYOUM 


Naval Parley 


The time has come again to talk of 
ships and guns. Great Britain officially 
has called a naval conference to meet in 
London on December 2. Invitations were 
delivered October 24 to the United States, 
Japan, France, and Italy. 

Under the terms of the Washington 
and London naval treaties, which expire 
in 1936, it was provided that a new con- 
ference should be called to draw up an- 
other limitation treaty. To curb a costly 
and dangerous naval building program, 
the Washington and London treaties de- 
vised a_ ratio system whereby Great 
Britain, United States, and Japan were 
given naval strength in a ratio of 5-5-3. 

Japan in 1934 denounced this ratio sys- 
tem. She had formed the puppet state 
of Manchukuo, penetrated the North 
China provinces (Schol., Sept. 21.) and 
declared she must dominate Chinese affairs 
to the exclusion of the Western Powers. 
The United States did not want to give 
Japan this free hand. Both nations began 
naval building programs. The British 
then said they would drop the 5-5-3 ratio 
plan of the Washington Treaty and, in- 
stead, would ask each nation, “How large 
a navy do you intend to have by 1942?” 
Britain now seeks a limitation agreement 
by the powers through a series of give- 
and-take compromises. This is the ob- 
jective of the coming conference, but in- 
dications are that very little will be 
accomplished to curb the building race. 





Graziani 


ITALIAN GENERALS IN THE AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 


First, Japan demands equality with the 
United States, because her insular posi- 
tion leaves her open to attack by a mod- 
ern navy. She may grant that Great 
Britain needs a larger navy to protect 
British colonial possessions, but insists on 
equality with America. The present 
American building program will bring 
our navy to the London Treaty ratio by 
1942, and our naval experts won’t listen 
to Japanese demands for equality. 

Second, Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win of Great Britain has declared Britain 
will spend a billion dollars on her naval 
and air forces. He says Britain’s posi- 
tion as chief policeman in the League of 
Nations’ efforts to preserve world peace 


makes this program necessary. In the 
November 14 elections the voters are 
expected to back this stand. In the con- 


ference Britain will try to limit battle- 
ship building but will demand more cruis- 
ers as a protection against the menace of 
the swift, powerful Italian navy in the 
Mediterranean—the lifeline between Brit- 
ain and her.colonies in the Orient. 

Third, the Anglo-German naval agree- 
ment of last spring further complicated 
matters. When Hitler proclaimed Ger- 
many’s rearmament, Great Britain con- 
cluded a pact giving Germany a navy 35 
per cent the size of Britain’s. France 
protested and declared she wouldn’t limit 
her navy if Britain were playing naval 
poker with Hitler. She then parried the 
German naval threat with a building pro- 
gram of her own. Italy, with a long sea 
coast and an historic jealousy of France, 
also started building. With France sore 
at Britain’s naval coup with Germany, 
and Italy worried about the British fleet 
in the Mediterranean, neither country is 
expected to be easy to talk to at the 
coming conference. 

Thus with all five governments ap- 
parently bent on naval expansion, their 
taxpayers will also join the vicious circle 
by being forced to dig deeper in their 
pockets for the funds which will pave 
the way for bigger and better wars. 

Germany officially 


Germany ceased to be a 


member of the League of Nations, and 
Adolf Hitler had ripped the hated Ver- 
sailles Treaty to shreds. In a dramatic 
session at Geneva, two years ago, Ger- 
many quite the League, and her official 
resignation, giving the necessary two 
years’ notice, took effect last month. 

Since the League of Nations is con- 
sidered a part of the Versailles Treaty 
by Germans, they never have trusted this 
organization. The League’s plan for keep- 
ing peace in Europe by. agreements be- 
tween all nations does not please Hitler. 
He believes the League is concerned 
mainly with keeping Germany weak, so 
he prefers separate treaties between na- 
tions, such as the German-Polish non- 
aggression pact of 1934. This pact has 
been a threat to French influence. 

In keeping isolated and playing one na- 
tion off against the other, Hitler effec- 
tively wrecked the Versailles Treaty. The 
Treaty limited Germany to an army of 
100,000, while today she has 600,000 men 
under arms and is well supplied with 
airplanes. The German navy is also be- 
coming powerful and includes twelve sub- 
marines in operation, and nine under con- 
struction. (The Treaty forbade German 
submarines.) Hitler’s final blow was to 
announce that the General Staff, for- 
bidden by the Treaty, had been in opera- 
tion for several years. 

(See Also page 28) 
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The Course of National Affairs 


2 The newspapers 
Recovery inte’ one toh at 

prosperity talk. 
Earnings reports from the leading com- 
panies generally show improvement. 
Railroad-car loadings of freight for the 
week ended October 12 surpassed all 
weekly records since October, 1931. 
Electric power production in the country 
soared to an all-time record. 

But the American Federation of Labor 
reports unemployment is still above a 
year ago, and not many millions lower 
than the depression high. To solve this 
jig-saw puzzle of increased earnings and 
continued unemployment, the Brookings 
Institution, an independent agency of eco- 
nomic research in Washington, has spent 
three years of careful study. This in- 
stitution works closely with Government 
departments, and New Dealers are pay- 
ing close attention to the final report 
issued by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Brook- 
ings Institution president. 

A survey of the nation’s productive ma- 
chine showed ample raw materials and 
adequate manufacturing capacity. But a 
study of the machinery for the distribu- 
tion of goods showed these evils: (1) 
People wanted more things than their in- 
comes would allow them to buy. (2) The 
market demand for goods which are used 
immediately was less than the capacity of 
the country to supply those goods. (3) 
An increasing amount of the national in- 
come was saved and much of it was used 
in unproductive ways. 

Three possible remedies are discussed 
by Dr. Moulton. The New Deal’s pump 
priming—using tax money for public 
works and work relief—failed because the 
money produced few things that workers 
wished to buy, such as food, clothing or 
automobiles. The Government housing 
program, however, was viewed in a more 
friendly manner because it would pep up 
the lagging building trades. 

The high wage plan of the NRA, which 
hoped to increase purchasing power by 
wage increases throughout — industry, 
failed because factories couldn’t finance 
the wage raises. Banks were slow about 
advancing money, and to handle this wage 
increase business had to charge higher 
prices. Thus, the wage raises were wiped 
out by higher prices. 

The method of reducing prices of in- 
dustrial and agricultural goods as pro- 
duction efficiency increases is advanced by 
Dr. Moulton as the solution to the prob- 
lem. The prime rule of capitalism, says 
Brookings Institution, is that production 
efficiencies, which lower costs, are to be 
given to the consumer in lower prices. 
Then business profits would take care of 
themselves out of- a larger volume of 
selling. 

Well, what kept this method from 
working during the years of so-called 
prosperity? Dr. Moulton says the con- 
sumer failed to get these lower prices be- 
cause business formed monopolies and 
combinations which held up the price. 
During the Coolidge and Hoover admin- 
istrations we tried to get people to buy 
more than they needed by high pressure 
salesmanship and_ instalment buying. 
Everything from électric irons to automo- 
biles was bought on the installment plan, 
and “a dollar down and a dollar when 
they catch me” became an American slo- 
gan. This created a false prosperity and 
when the people were full to the neck 
with goods they couldn't pay for, the col- 
lapse was not long in coming. 

The Brookings Institution believes busi- 


ness, by stressing price-fixing and high 
prices, has frozen the nation into a de- 
pression It urges business to accept this 
challenge and mend its ways by abandon- 
ing all price-fixing. Senator Borah, in a 
recent letter to Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt, suggested the Republicans should 
campaign in 1936 on a anti-monopoly plat- 
form, and Dr. Moulton’s agreement with 
Borah suggests an increasing belief. that 
recovery lies in this direction. 
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Jensen in the Chicago Daily News 


THE SHADOW 


° Though the 
Pulse-Feeling 1330" «icc: 
tion, is many 
months away, campaign guns already are 
booming and many important questions of 
national policy are worrying the politi- 
cians. To take the national pulse and 
register public sentiment on the issues 
of the day, George H. Gallup, a journal- 
ism professor and psychologist, founded 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
On October 20 he started syndicating its 
findings under the heading, “America 
Speaks,” to 40 newspapers throughout the 
nation. 
The poll is called a national election on 
a small scale. Ballots come from every 
State in the Union, the large cities, towns 
and rural districts, and the high and low 
income groups. People on relief—repre- 
senting a sixth of the population—get 
one-sixth of the ballots as a further step 
toward making the poll accurate. Gal- 
lup’s force has offices in Princeton, N. J., 
Chicago, and New York. A field force 
interviews small income families who 
might not bother with a mailed ballot. 
Between 100,000 and 200,000 are sent out 
on each poll and the yearly cost of the 
pulse-feeling will total around $400,000. 
The first poll asked the question: “Do 
you think expenditures by the Govern- 
ment for relief and recovery are: Too lit- 
tle? Too great? About right?” Sixty per 
cent said the Government was too ex- 
travagant; 9 per cent that not enough 
was being spent; and 31 per cent that 
expenditures were about right. Dividing 
the poll by sections, New Englanders 
were the most critical of the Government 
with 75 per cent condemning the spending 
program and 19 per cent saying it was 
about right. The Rocky Mountain States 
were the most friendly, with 44 per cent 
objecting to the program and 45 per cent 
saying it was all right. The poll showed 
89 per cent of the Republicans agreed 


that the Government was too lavish with 
its funds, while 36 per cent of the Demo- 
crats thought the Government should slow 
down. Minority party groups were given 
no voice in “America Speaks.” 

The second poll gauged President 
Rooseveit’s chances for re-election in 
1936. Results: Roosevelt now has a 
plurality of 53 per cent compared to 59 
per cent in the 1932 election. His popu- 
larity hit a low point of 50.5 last month, 
and then rose abruptly during October, 
“America Speaks” makes _ interesting 
reading, but some observers believe its 
findings may: be twisted by politicians 
to make a trap for voters. 


Human Needs 


Speaking over a_ nationwide radio 
broadcast in connection with the 1935 
Mobilization for Human Needs, President 
Roosevelt called on each citizen to “Be a 
good neighbor,” and contribute generously 
during the campaign to raise funds for 
private charity. Gerard Swope, of Gen- 
eral Electric, chairman of the Mobiliza- 
tion drive, introduced the President. 

While calling on the citizens for con- 
tributions, the President also cited statis- 
tics which indicated we may be definitely 
on the highway to recovery. The Septem- 
ber record of employment, prepared by 
the Department of Labor, showed report- 
ing industries had an employment gain of 
350,000. This is the largest gain for any 
single month in the past year and a half, 
and brings back employment in the re- 
porting industries to the level of Novem- 
ber, 1930. The September index of 
employment is now 83.6 per cent of the 
1923-25 average. In the non-durable goods 
industries employment is back to 96.9 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average, with the 
durable goods group still lagging with a 
ratio of only 71.2. Employment in this 
group, however, is 62 per cent higher than 
it was in the Spring of 1933. 

The President also made the prediction 
that the Federal dole of direct relief 
would be ended during November. 


President Roosevelt de- 
A. A. . clared his intention Oc- 

tober 25 “to pass from 
the purely emergency phases” of agri- 
cultural policy embraced in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act “to a long-time, 
more permanent plan,’ based upon the 
AAA, 

The statement was made on the eve of 
the referendum at which the nation’s corn 
and hog farmers were to vote whether to 
continue the present corn-hog program, 
and at a time when the Supreme Court is 
preparing to pass on the constitutionality 
of the AAA processing taxes by which 
benefits are paid to farmers for control- 
ling production. 

In calling for the AAA law in 1933, 
President Roosevelt had said its essential 
purpose. was “to increase the purchasing 
power of our farmers.” A tax was levied 
on the millers, meat packers, etc., who 
processed farm products, and this money 
was paid to farmers to get them to limit 
production. By limiting production and 
paying the farmers with proceeds from 
the processing taxes, the AAA _ unques- 
tionably has aided in raising the farm 
income, although critics say the drought 
and natural business recovery have been 
important, too. On the credit side of the 
AAA, President Roosevelt showed farm 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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a died. My whole evening was a flop. I eat it. Imagine my joy when my 
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Don’t let adolescent pimples 
It de- 
aa spoil YOUR fun___ 
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The RACE IS ON! 


ET into this contest! It 
will be the most in- 
triguing one you’ve ever 
entered! You can’t imagine the keen 
fun and the real, practical benefits 
that you will obtain from drawing 
and painting in drawing ink. Use 
_ your brush, pen OR BOTH—on the 
same piece of art work if you desire. 
With brush strokes and pen strokes, 
combine the vivid hues of colored 
drawing inks—far more brilliant and 
sparkling than any other art media. 
Innumerable techniques—effects un- 
believably unusual and_ beautiful, 
will result. 
Write NOW, for 
full details on the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 


In FREEHAND PAINTING 
and DRAWING 


—write for instruction brochure on 
HOW TO DRAW AND PAINT 
IN DRAWING INK, that presents 
fresh, new techniques and detailed 
directions that you can enjoy and 
apply to many phases of your school 
work. To get this instruction brochure 
send us the carton froma 
new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Draw- 
ing Ink. Contest details 
at no obligation. Read 
the coupon below and 
fill out and mail im- 
mediately. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 

271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information desired) 


CL) L) 


Instruction brochure Details of the Higgins’ 
on How to Draw and Award Contest in Free- 
Paint in Drawing Ink, hand Drawing. 

for which I enclose a 

carton from a bottle of 

Higgins’ Drawing Ink. 








Your Name. 





Address 





—— See 


Your School Teacher 
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Helena’s recently completed $500,000 high school, which was so badly damaged in the 
earthquake that the engineers say it will have to be torn down and rebuilt. 


AAA 


(Concluded from page 22) 
incomes had increased from $4,300,000,- 
000 in 1932 to an estimated $6,700,000,000. 
Better farm purchasing power is reflected 
in increased sales by mail-order houses 
and higher figures on new automobile reg- 
istration in rural areds. 

Incomplete returns from the poll 
showed the control program would win 
by 6 to 1. The AAA officials immediately 
announced the new control program 
would allow production increases to pre- 
vent the continued price rises which have 
annoyed consumers. The high. cost of 
pork, in particular, will be met by a 
production of at least 25 per cent. 


On Saturday, 
Earthquake October 19, 
Helena, Mon- 
tana, thriving capital of that State, was 
practically a deserted city as hundreds 
of residents moved out to ranches and 
resorts. Main Street, one of Montana’s 
brightest Saturday night spots, was dark 
that night for the first time in years. 
Beginning with hundreds of minor 
tremors, a major shock on October 12 
was a savage reminder to Helena resi- 
dents that they lived in the Rocky Moun- 
tain earthquake area. Along the north- 
west ridge of the United States, from 
Montana through Idaho into Washington, 
underground disturbances shook the earth. 


‘ Buildings in Helena swayed and collapsed. 


With an awesome rumbling, the earth 
split open and fissures three feet deep 
and 150 feet long appeared. Flames 
spurted from the debris, and chimneys 
toppled hurling bricks upon the fleeing 
residents. 

The next day, while minor tremors con- 
tinued, authorities checked the toll. Scores 
of people were injured but only two had 
been killed. Helena’s new $500,000 high 
school was half destroyed. Many weak- 
ened buildings had to be leveled by 
dynamiters to remove the menace of fall- 
ing walls. Total damage was estimated 
at $3,000,000. Snow also fell, increasing 
the discomfort of the 450 homeless refu- 
gees seeking shelter in tents. 

After ten days the tremors subsided 
and the spirit of that historic old gold 
mining town again asserted itself. Re- 
building began immediately, and aid for 
the homeless was offered freely. In a 
conference between Governor Frank H. 
Cooney and Red Cross officials, the fullest 
cooperation of State and Federal agencies 
was pledged. Plans were mapped to re- 
store homes through Federal loans. 





New Jersey’s 2 
| Vew Jersey per cent retail 

sales tax, which 
was adopted in July to finance relief, 
was repealed October 25 by a special ses- 
sion of the State Legislature. The re- 
peal bill was signed by Republican Goy- 
ernor Harold G. Hoffman, who remained 
convinced that the tax provided “the best 
solution at hand for our acute social and 
economic problems.” The Governor indi- 
cated his pessimism by using red ink to 
affix his signature, saying he was doing 
so because it meant an unbalanced budget 
and possibly “hungry people.” 

The sales tax measure was doomed this 
fall when a majority of candidates, 
pledged to repeal it, were elected to tite 
Assembly. (Schol., Oct. 5.) The tax, 
collected by retail stores, had cost the 
people of New Jersey an average of 
1% cents a day or 43 cents a month, per 
capita, according to Governor Hoffman's 


figures. His decision to sign the repeal 
bill was unexpected. Until a short time 
before the special session convened he 


was undecided whether to veto the bill 
or let it become a law without his signa- 
ture. Instead of taking effect in Novem- 
ber as originally planned, the repeal bill 
is operative immediately. 

Despite the Governor’s pessimistic view 
of the situation, Speaker Lester Clee, who 
led the fight against the tax, was conf- 
dent that the necessary $8,000,000 could 
be secured from funds of the highway 
commission and by budget economies. An- 
other Assemblyman expressed the view 
that, “No one is starving in New Jersey. 
There has been no real economy.” 

ready to support 


A. E of L. President Roose 


velt if he decides to make his 1936 cam- 
paign on a platform that includes a pre 
posal to amend the Constitution permit- 
ting Congress to enact social and economi 
welfare legislation. 

The motion backing a Constitutional 
change was adopted by a voice vote i 
the closing hour of a two weeks’ con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Schol., Nov. 2.) The executive counell 
tried to side step the issue but Sidney 
Hillman of the clothing workers and John 
L. Lewis, president of the United Miners 
forced the motion through. President 
Roosevelt has been said to desire the 
Federation’s support on this plan and it 
is now certain that labor will be with him 
in the coming campaign. 


Union labor is 





(Continued on page 28) 
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Who’s Who in the News 
READY TO BITE 


The new Neutrality Law, passed’ by 
Congress, makes it mandatory for the 
President to embargo shipments of “im- 
plements of war” to 
belligerent nations, 
and also forces arms 
and munitions mak- 
ers to register with 
the State Department 
by November 29. 
After that date they 
are prohibited from 
exporting war ma- 
terials without a li- 
cense. 

To put teeth in this 
law, an Arms and 
Munitions Control Office was organized in 
the State Department. When it was 
learned that Joseph C. Green headed this 
office, wise observers predicted law break- 
ing arms exporters would discover. plenty 
ef teeth in the regulations if they tried 
any gun running. 

Graduated from Princeton in 1908, 
Green helped Herbert Hoover adminis- 
ter relief in Belgium. During the war he 
became a Major, serving at General 
Pershing’s headquarters. Later, Green 
was American relief chief in the Near 
East and in 1920 he returned to Prince- 
ton to teach. A wiry man of 48, with a 
bristling moustache, he was feared as the 
toughest professor on the campus. In 
1930 Green went with the State depart- 
ment. He made himself an expert on in- 
ternational armaments and worked with 
Senator Nye’s munitions investigation. 
Weeks before President Roosevelt em- 
bargoed arms shipments to Italy and 
Ethiopia, Green had his office running 
smoothly. Now, for the first time in his- 
tory, American arms makers are under 
efficient government control. 


HIRED MAN 


“I told ’em I’d hired out to ’em to do 
these definite things and that if they 
didn’t want me to do ’em any more it 
was all right with 
me. I was. only 
workin’ for ’em.” In 
this manner did Okla- 
homa’s_ picturesque 
Governor, Eugene W. 
Marland, announce his 
plan to let the people 
vote on his cherished 
program of social se- 
curity which a balky 
.~s, legislature had ruined 

= the past summer. 

In 1908, Marland, 
a young Pennsylvanian, drifted into the 
Oklahoma oil fields. An adventurer, phil- 
anthropist, capable executive, dreamer 
and fighter, he made and lost his millions 
with a light-hearted ease. There was art 
in his money making and he also spent 
thousands on art. His employees were 
benefited by his generous plans for their 
welfare. Then came the crash. Marland 
the millionaire was no more, but Marland 
the fighter and dreamer remained. After 
a term in Congress, which did not suit 
his urge for action, Marland was elected 
Democratic Governor of Oklahoma. 

The legislature blocked his social se- 
curity program so Marland prepared to 
take his fight to the voters. To him, it is 
wrong that Oklahoma, which produces 
food for ten times its population, should 
have 10,000,000 hungry children. He be- 
lieves the solution to the depression is to 
get 3,500,000 city families back on the 
land “before they forget how to farm,” 
and he believes Oklahoma will back his 
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plan with the necessary money for public 
works and rural rehabilitation. Win or 
lose, that is his stand and he will go 
down fighting. Nationally Marland sup- 
ports Roosevelt. 


Let’s Mind Our Own 
Business 


(Concluded from page 15) 
accomplished. In such an endeavor 
the American Legion will lend _ its 
fullest support. As long as other na- 
tions, however, seek to have us disarm 
while they arm as never before; as 
long as they pursue policies of con- 
quest and are the prey of age-old 
jealousies, we must hold ourselves 
free from their quarrels, giving our 
first consideration always to the per- 
petuation of the free democracy we 
have established on this continent. 
Remaining guiltless of aggression will 
not provoke aggression, and in our 
policy of non-aggression we make a 
great contribution to peace. 











Royal School History Contest 

In the announcement of prize winners 
in the Royal Typewriter Local School 
History Competition on the back cover of 
the October 5 Scholastic, one name was 
omitted from the team of South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Miss Hazel 
Ankenbrand, teacher, which won the state 
prize for Pennsyivania. It is that of 
Chiarina Mascieri, who did the drawings 
for the history. 
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HUNT ART PENS 


FOR BEAUTY OF LINE AND EXPRESSION 
When an artist has complete confidence in 
a pen, successful work follows naturally. 
Each Hunt Art Pen is individually hand 
finished and inspected for perfect point. 
Thus, by assuring perfection of line, you 
will be able to concentrate on thought and 
expression. Try the Hunt Pens for your 
next pen and ink drawing, and note the 
improvement in your work. Sold indi- 
vidually or card sets, 12 pens and pen- 
holder. If your dealer cannot supply you 
—write us direct. 
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Manufacturers of Boston Pencil Sharpeners, 
Hunt Pens, and SPEEDBALL Products 
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Enthusiastically endorsed: 


a valuable item of Americana.” 


a joy forever.” 
By N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
and stirring collection.” 


SON, LINCOLN, GRANT and 
other illustrious Americans, with a 
sixty-four page book of complete text. 
A constant source of inspiration for 
every class room. 

The set attractively packed in a 
sturdy, cloth hinged, cardboard box 
makes an excellent gift. 

Send $1.00 today by check or money 
order and a set will be sent for five- 
day free examination. 

As the quantity is limited we can 
not promise to fill all orders. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 349 B’way. New York, N. Y. 








A Set of FACSIMILES of 


TWENTY-SIX of the most important 
DOCUMENTS and LETTERS in 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Senator Carter Glass: “I consider them 


By Jessie Gray—Past President N.E.A.: 
“The collection is a thing of beauty and 


“An impressive 


,_ six beautiful large-sized facsimiles, 
suitable for framing, of the original docu- 
ments and letters of WASHINGTON, 
JEFFERSON, MONROE, LEE, JACK- 


$1.20 


SPECIAL 
PRICE 
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Personality Plus Pu rposefu lness 
An Interview with 


FRANCIS LEDERER * 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HEN I was assigned 
the pleasant task of 
an interview with a 


representative actor of both 
types of the theater—stage and 
screen—one who would appeal 
especially to high school boys 
and girls, I asked many per- 
sons for suggestions. Amaz- 
ingly persistent from various 
studios, as well as from two 
great distributing groups and 
several critics there came. the 
same answer, “Francis Lederer 
is the most interesting man in 
Hollywood today”? So it was 
with a thrill of anticipation 
that I went to interview this 
popular young star. 

First of all, I want you to 
picture him as he appears off- 
stage. He stands straight and 
tall as a young fir tree, with 
broad shoulders and head held high. In- 
terested in all sports, he follows no one 
of them to the extent of making it a 
hobby, but prefers to keep himself fit in 
“his well-equipped gymnasium. We started 
the interview by discussing the purpose 
of sports. “Our minds work best when 
our bodies are in their best condition,” 
said Mr. Lederer, and then continued 
seriously, “You see, I believe that the de- 
velopment of our spiritual nature depends 
upon more than a desire or a dream about 
being good. It is easier to be good when 
one is physically at his best.” 

I could not help asking the question, 
“How do you feel about drinking and 


smoking?” 
“Oh, no, I do not drink; I do not 
smoke. I do not need to be ‘pepped’ up 


I like to feel that I am mas- 
ter of myself. Besides, I am too busy to 
waste my time.” He turned toward me, 
as he laughed, “It is not that [ am a 
‘goody-goody’; I enjoy living too much 
without those things, and I know they 
would do me harm. Almost abruptly, he 
asked, “Why do so many young people 
stop short of making the best of them- 
selves? Why de they think that the end 
of school finishes their education? Why 
should this be so in America, where there 
are so many opportunities?” 

When I suggested as an excuse that 
perhaps not everyone was so generously 
endowed as he himself, he sketched for me 
a bit of his own personal history, always 
modestly avoiding suggesting that he had 
as yet achieved any real success. 

“I am one of three brothers, and my 
father is a leather merchant in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. I was educated in the 
Prague Gymnasium, and I received the 
training that was to fit me for my voca- 
tion in the Prague Academy of Music 
and Dramatic Arts. I started in the 
theater in Prague, and made my debut in 


or ‘soothed.’ 





the Old German Theater there. My first 
salary looked like a fortune after no sal- 
ary at all during my long apprentice- 
ship.” 

By dint of many questions I learned 
he augmented his income by washing win- 
dows, sweeping floors and dressing win- 
dows in a small department store. Fur- 
thermore, he won favor almost immediately 
and was called to Budapest, Vienna, Bres- 
lau, and Berlin as a guest artist. Next 
he seored a success under Max Reinhardt 
in Romeo and Juliet, with Elizabeth 
Bergner. <A réle in Wonderbar proved 
his versatility and led to his engagement 
in Autumn Crocus in London and New 
York. 

Upon his arrival in Hollywood, he ap- 
peared first on the sereen in Autumn 
Crocus. His great opportunity to prove 
himself is now at hand, for he has been 
chosen to be D’Artagnan in The Three 
Musketeers. From my knowledge of this 
versatile youth, his charm and his athletic 
skill, I believe he will give a splendid 
interpretation. 

I inquired regarding his attitude to- 
ward the art of acting. Eagerly he re- 
sponded, “It is the greatest of the arts. 
In all others the artists attempt to put 
their ideas into material things. In 
painting, in sculpture, even in music, they 
do this. Only the theater can actually, 
in living form, present the inspirational 
conception of the artist. The people of 
the stage have a great responsibility, for 
they must project these ideas as they 
were intended by their creators”? ‘With 
growing enthusiasm, he continued, “An 
actor needs most of all, inspiration. He 
should feel the part he is portraying. No 
number of rehearsals will help him if he 
is not within himself-a fine instrument. 
He will be trained, of course, to give a 
believable performance, but unless he ac- 
tually feels the emotions he is to portray, 


he cannot give a_ satisfying 
performance.” 

“Do I believe, then, that all 
motion pictures should have an 
ethical or moral purpose?” he 
repeated my question with 
serious consideration. “Let us 
say, rather a social purpose. I 
should not want to play in a 
picture that was purely propa- 
ganda for it is not likely that 
it would be artistic. But I de 
feel that the people of Amer- 
ica, like the people of Europe, 
desire more than just enter- 
tainment in their cinemas. 
Every picture, even farces, 
should give something con- 


to better living conditions, 
perhaps an ideal to serve as a 
goal, perhaps a character to 
hold before one.” 

“What books do you read?” 

“Oh, history chiefly, and biography, but 
science, too, and architecture. I have lit- 
tle time for fiction, but I must keep up 
with drama.” 

“Periodicals?” “Yes, of course. Con- 
temporary thought is in magazines. Even 
Shakespeare, were he alive today, would 
be writing for magazines. I have little 
time, yet every day I read something, 
though not always in English.” 

Then I discovered that he reads French, 
German, Czechoslovakian, English, and 
Spanish. And he added longingly, “I 
wish I had time for Russian and Chinese, 
because there are so many people to speak 
to in those tongues, but just now I study 
Italian.” 

“Is that so you can better spread your 
idea of peace?” I asked, referring to “The 
World Peace Federation,” of which he is 
the founder. It has now 150,000 members, 
many of whom are students in colleges on 
both continents. 

“Not entirely, although I do feel happy, 
of course, ‘that my idea of settling inter- 
national disputes is finding such universal 
favor.” 

We stopped then to discuss the idea 
of his that no nation should declare war 
without a vote of the people in a general 
election, and the enthusiastic reception it 


‘received by the thousands of university 


students whom he addressed last year. 

“JT am not against war, when it is in- 
evitable, ” he explained earnestly, “but it 
is the people who are to give up their 
lives, I believe, and it is they who must 
decide that war is inevitable. For any 
life is worth more than the dollar values 
which, only too often, it is called upon 
to defend.” 

“You must not think that this plan for 
peace holds all my interest outside the 
theater. Any problem affecting human 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Student 





Query 
Dear Forum: 

Do you think that the 
United States should 
enter the war in Ethiopia 
for any reason whatsoever? My opinion 
about it is that we have had enough war 
for a long time. As a nation we did not 
gain anything from the last war; instead 
we lost a great many of our young men 
in what seems now to have been a useless 
struggle. 

_ William P. Quinn 
Simsbury (Conn.) H. 8. 


Anti-Offensive War Campaign 


Dear Forum: ; 

I have been reading articles in Scho- 
‘astic and other publications against war; 
[have heard talks, discussions, et¢. against 
it at school and in the young people’s club 
at church; I attended a young people’s re- 
igious conference this summer where the 
majority were against war, and yet I’ve 
often wondered what was being done 
about it. As far as I know, nothing. And 
.1ow that war has actually started, I’ve de- 
jded it’s time for a little action. 

Is all this anti-war talk to be in vain? 
1 do not believe in war as the Christian 


. 








The Idea of Peace 
(Concluded from page 12) 


up that have no real connection with 
one another. We must cut the strings 
between the puppet masters and the 
puppets. 

This has been a scattering of hints 
as to how, as things are, we may do 
something towards bringing together 
the public mind and the idea of 
peace. But I should be dishonest if I 
did not put on record now my convic- 
tion that this problem of peace is not 
really a separate problem any more. 
Perhaps there are no separate prob- 
lems now. It is perhaps the terrific 
interdependence of things in this 
modern world that is weighing us 
down. We feel that the one vast load 
is too-heavy for us. But it will have 
to be lifted very soon. The trouble 
is that the game cannot be played 
any longer under the old rules or with 
the same cards and counters. Des- 
perate quarrels and conflicts are in- 
evitable for that reason. - We are 
trapped in a vicious circle. A secure 
peace lies outside it, and so do a sen- 
sible planned way of living, social 
justice, and a great many other 
things. And either we shall perish, 
foolish children destroyed by their 
own toys, or we shall achieve these 
things all together and enter a new 
and happier world. 

Reprinted from Challenge to Death, 

ited by Storm Jameson, copyright, 1935, 
by permission of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
publishers, . 









Student Section 


Students are invited to have their say in this | 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





way out. I don’t mean the old-fashioned 
kind of religion you are possibly thinking 
of. I mean modern Christianity. I mean 
modern Christians—you and your friends. 
My plan is to have young people unite 
to show, through actual numbers, how 
large a body they are. To accomplish this 
I have chosen the one way I see possible 
—by having Scholastic print this letter 
and blanks for you to sign and mail to me. 
Respond; criticize or agree, but please 
respond. 
Betty C. Shepherd 
1702 Arlington 
Independence, Missouri 


_ ee rns Bee pene ; hereby 
state that I am definitely opposed to 
offensive warfare and I wish to be counted 
a member of the Anti-Offensive War 
movement. I have the privilege of with- 
drawing my name any time I wish and 
this does not require anything of me. 


CFE PRPC i 


Boy or Girl............ 
In case you desire to withdraw name 
please notify me and T shall return your 
blank. 


Jazz 
Dear Editor: 

Our English class read Richard Giles’ 
article “Jazz Comes of Age” in the Octo- 
ber issue with considerable interest. One 
student brought a phonograph record of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue to class so 
that we could judge for ourselves, and we 
think Mr. Giles is a good critic. 

However, some of the class feel that 
the article has glaring omissions. Two of 
the most famous “hot” trumpet players, 
Henry Bussey and Clyde McCoy, are not 
mentioned. And talking about “sweet” 
bands, what about Wayne King? 

Catherine Pratt 
St. Croix (Wis.) H. 8. 








Francis Lederer 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


living that comes my way, I find engross- 
ing.” 

“What one message would you have me 
convey to the high school and college stu- 
dents of America?” I asked. 

“T would have them feel that they must 
not be downed by circumstances, that if 
their present development will not let 
them be conquerors, then they must build 
themselves into men and women of 
greater physical strength, become more 
critical in thinking, and create deeper ap- 
preciation and desire for true. beauty. 
And I shall be one with them in this con- 
tinuous struggle upward,” he added al- 
most reverently. 

Then with an old-world courtesy, he 
kissed my hand. I could not help laugh- 
ing, “How the girls would love that.” His 
equally quizzical retort, “Don’t you?” 
brought to an end my interview. 
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IT’S EASY 


to make beautiful 


XMAS GIFTS 


from tin cans 








jor every member 
of the family! 












This new book shows you how! 


TIN CAN 
CRAFT 


By EDWIN T. HAMILTON 


Jewelry, book ends, ash trays, candle 
sticks, monogrammed desk sets—you 
can make these and hundreds of 
other articles, easily and cheaply, 
from ordinary tin cans, by following 
the complete step-by-step directions 
in this book. Nearly 300 pictures show 
each operation. Over 100  photo- 
graphs and 165 drawings. Write for 
free descriptive folder. At all book- 
stores or address Dept. S-11. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave. New York 









































HERE'S A HOBBY THAT 
WILL MAKE MONEY 
FOR YOU 


Vhere’s a lot of fun awaiting 
you in metal working—one o 
the most fascinating of all 
hobbies! Think of the thril! of 
making beautiful things in silver, 
copper, pewter and other met- 
als! And you may win one o 
the Scholastic Awards in Metal 
Crafts—there are 26 prizes! 
Send now for our catalog, which 
helps you select the right tools 
and get the right start. Your 
teacher must sign your request 
for a copy. 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 


Providence, Rhode Island 





* Men—-Women 


Common Education usually 
sufficient. Write immediately 
for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particu- 
lars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D288 Rochester, N. Y. 


WORLD'S WONDERS 


Living proof that truth is stranger than fiction is in 
man’s latest conquests. Read about them in Popular 
Mechanics. Every month this big 200-page maga- 
zine is crammed full of fascinating pictures and 
accounts of daring adventures, astounding scientific 
discoveries, new achievements in aviation, electricity, 
engineering, chemistry, physics, radio. Special de- 
partments for home craftsmen and practical shop 
men—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this month’s 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 











POPULAR MECHANICS 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS »s 


Among non-fiction war books not men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue which are 
good for study or reference are the follow- 
ing: 

The First World War, ed. by Laurence Stall- 
ings. Simon & Schuster. 

Men Is War, by John Carter. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Falsehood in Wartime, by Arthur Ponsonby. 
Dutton. 

The Great Illusion, by Norman Angell. Putnam. 

The Secret War, by F. C. Hanighen. John Day. 

Testament of Youth, by Vera Brittain. Mac- 
millan. 

The Pipe Dream of Peace, by John W. Wheeler- 


Bennett. Merrow. ; : 
Biology of War, by G. Nicolai. Appleton-Cen- 
tur 


y- a 
Can We Limit War? by Hoffman Nickerson. 
Stokes. 
Cry Havec! by Beverly Nichols. Doubleday. 
Heaven High, Hell Deep, by Norman Archibald. 
oni. 
Generals Die in Bed, by Charles Yale Harrison. 
urt. 
They That Take the Sword, by Esme Wingfield- 
Stratford. Morrow. 


Peace with Honor, by A. A. Milne. Dutton. 


Norman Thomas has just published a 
new book, War (Stokes, $1.50), and the 
sub-title explains his position: “No Profit, 
No Glory, No Need.” He gives vivid 
descriptions of war as the soldiers know 
it. Another chapter tells about what 
weapons might be used in a future war. 
He concludes with a discussion of his five- 
point program on which U. S. peace work- 
ers should unite: 1. Immediate national 
policy of absolute neutrality, with em- 
bargoes on munitions and loans. 2. Larg- 
est measure of disarmament that the public 


can be persuaded to accept. 3. Repudia- 
tion of “dollar diplomacy” among 
backward peoples. 4. Repeal Asiatic 


exclusion laws. 5. Isolation from all that 
makes for war; cooperation with all that 
makes for peace. (“Honest men may 
differ about applying this slogan.”) 

* 


Professor Herbert W. Rogers, of Laf- 
ayette College conducted an experimental 
study of “Some Attitudes of Students in 
the R.O.T.C.,” reported in the Journal of 
Educational Psychology for April, 1935. 
It shows that students who had had the 
most military training had the most con- 


servative opinions on war and_ peace 
problems. 
2 
Dr. Francis S. Onderdonk, an Ameri- 


can architect who has lived and studied 
in Vienna and taught at the University of 
Michigan, gives informative and realistic 
illustrated lectures in schools and col- 
leges. He has talking and silent films on 
“The Next War,” “The League of Na- 
tions,” “Zeppelin Raid on London,” “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” etc., which 


have been widely praised. He may be 
addressed at 1331 Geddes Ave., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
e 
The Student Forum on International 


Relations, 521 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., Mrs. Alice Wilson, Director, 
provides an official clearing house for in- 
ternational correspondence with English, 
Australian, Italian, and Portuguese high 
school students. 

8 


The Dupont Dynasty (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $3) by John K. Winkler is a reveal- 
ing story of the profits of war. The Du- 
ponts control General Motors, rayon, 
cellophane, tetraethyl lead, shatterproof 
glass, artificial rubber, and a thousand 
and one other products. During the 





Social Studies Section 


SCHOL. 





A. F. of L. 


(Concluded from page 24) 

The executive committee was directed 
to frame a resolution to present to Con- 
gress. Since Lewis and David Dubinsky 
of the garment workers are on the com- 
mittee and favor a 22d Amendment which 
would read something like this, in brief: 

Section 1—Congress shall have power 
to establish uniform laws throughout the 
United States to regulate the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age; to 
limit and regulate the hours and ecom- 
pensations of wage-earners; to provide 
for old age pensions, and unemployed re- 
lief in the form of pensions, grants or 
payments from the public treasury, con- 
tributions of employers, wage-earners and 
employees. Section 2 gives the states the 
right to enact social welfare legislation 
but such legislation shall not conflict with 
any act of Congress. These articles will 
catch the support of the railroad workers, 
whose pension legislation was declared 
invalid by the Supreme Court, and also 
makes ‘sure that the Guffey coal bill, the 
Wagner-Connery labor disputes bill, and 
the Social Security bill shall be constitu- 
tional. (Schol., Sept. 21, and October 12, 
pages 14, 15.) 


The recent Danish 


Denmar. 


elections resulted 
in clear-cut victory 
by Prime Minister Thorvald Stauning 


and his coalition over the radical farm- 
ers who demanded a devaluation.of the 
currency which would give them more 
income from farm products. (Schol., 
Oct. 19.) 

After the heckling campaigns of the 
newly formed “L.S.”—Association of 
Those Who Work the Land—gained great 
strength, Stauning suddenly had the lower 
chamber (Folketing) of the Rigsdag 
dissolved and called a new election to let 
the people decide the nation’s future poli- 
cies. The voting gave Stauning’s party a 
clear majority of 14 in the Folketing in- 
stead of his former majority of only 
three. Stauning is still in the minority 
in the Landsting (upper chamber) and 
this makes it difficult for him to pursue 
his policies. His victory, though, has con- 
vinced the Prime Minister that the voters 
approve his refusal to devalue the krone 
so the farmers, who sell much produce to 
Great Britain, would get more kronen in 
exchange for the pound sterling paid by 
the British. 

Instead of devaluation, the government 
is now expected to assist farmers by giv- 
ing them lower interest rates on the farm 
mortgages that are causing much distress. 
The recent rise in wheat and other grains 
also is expected to help some of the 
farmers. 





Pronunciation Key to This Issue 


Folketing—( f6l’-ké-ting’) 
Rigsdag—(rigs’-dag) 
Landsting— (lans’-ting’) 
Badoglio—(ba-d6’-1é-6) 
Tolstoy—(tél-stoi’) 





World War dividends amounted to 458 
percent of the par value of their stock. 
* 

Politicians succeed, professors don’t, is 
the conclusion drawn by Eleanor R. 
Wembridge, formerly a teacher of psy- 
chology and now a referee in the Juvenile 
Court, Cleveland. At least that is what she 
says in her article “The Danger of the 

High Hat” in the November Forum. 


Gunther, John, ‘Slaughter for Sale.” Harper's 
May, 1934. 
elaisi, Francis. “eenpeen in Armaments.” 
Living Age, Sept., 1931. 
> Galtier-Boissiere, Jean and ‘Lefebvre, Rene, “Ev 
rope’s Greatest. Racket.’ Living Age, De., 
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War Tomorrow 
(Concluded from page 18) 


putes. Armies are mobilized. A shot is 
fired. And war begins. 

We can cooperate. Some say that the 
only sure way to keep out of war is 
prevent wars from breaking out. Nations 
must enter into an intelligent and fear 
less system of cooperation that will ¢on- 
sider the economie problems, political 
difficulties, and establish a world system 
of law and order. Will the United States 
be willing to join with others in a con 
structive attempt to maintain peace? 

We can stay at home. It was impossible 
in 1914 to go on doing business as usual, 
and still remain neutral. Therefore, some 
say we must adopt a program that W 
keep our trade, our money, and ou 
citizens at home. We have a law now 
which prohibits the sale of arms and 
munitions to warring nations. But out 
merchants are still free to sell cotton, 
oil, food, and any other war materials 
War business might raise wages and it 











crease profits for farmers, factory-owne 
shop-keepers, investors. Would we—yol 
and I—be able to resist war profits? 1 
accept them means war. 

It is not enough for us as Americans 
to say “We don’t want war.” We 
that in 1914. 
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Florida, 
Comrade Dave Curtis tells about a little 


From down at Key Largo, 
Central American affair that occupied 
his attention before the World War. 

Qne morning a runner came to the 
army chief of staff and said the revolu- 
tionists desired a truce. 

“A truce, eh! And what for?” 

“To make an exchange,” replied the 
romer. “They want to trade three gen- 
erals for a carton of cigarettes.” 

—American Legion. 


This Would Give Them Twelve Bright 
Blue Eyes 
Elizabeth, 7, is in the second grade in a 
nearby school, and Sheridan, Jr., 6, en- 
tered school this fall. Alfred, 4, is at 
home. All three are two-headed, blue- 
eyed children whom neighbors regard as 
the best-behaved in. the world. 
—Detroit News 
7 


Tootle—What is a harmonica? 
Umpah—Corn on the cob set to music. 


It is time that people stopped pestering 
the administration about that old potato 
law. The play was recorded as an in- 
complete faux pas. 

—New Yorker 


“I suppose your home town is one of 
those :places where every one goes down 
to meet the train.” 

“What train?” —Juggler 
© 


Little Rollo was looking at a picture of 
the martyrs being thrown to the lions. 
His aunt was telling him all about it in 
a very solemn effort to impress him with 
the terror and horror of it all. 

“Oh, Auntie”! little Rollo was heard to 
exclaim, “‘just look at that poor little lion, 
‘way behind the others—he won’t get 
any!” 

* 


The primary school teacher had just 
propounded this question: 

“If I subtract 18 from 32, what’s the 
difference ?” 

Whereupon the proverbial little Johnny 
replied: 

“That’s what I say. Who cares?” 
* 


“What are you smiling at?” asked Noah. 
; “I was just thinking,” replied Japheth, 
‘how lucky it was we could go ahead and 
build this ark without waiting for an ap- 
propriation from Congress.” 
—Pathfinder 


STUDENT EDITORS! 


Here's real heip ior you! Read The 
Scholastic Editor big monthly maga- 
zine for student journalists. Tells you 
what to do and how to do it. How to 










make “All-American” ratings mm 
with ideas. suggestions assignments. $2.50 
per year: two years, $4. Send 30c for sample 
Opy. 


THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


War Poetry 


(Concluded from page 14) 
“By some mischance our barrage fell too 


high; 
The boys got badly mangled as_ they 
came.” 
He answered. 
blame.” 
“A pity that so many had to die 
Through negligence!” I said, and turned 
my face. 


“But our staff was not to 


“J shall report the matter to the base”— 

His quick retort. “It was a bloody shame; 

But then, we’d men to spare and there’s 
no blame 

So far as we’re concerned ... Lord! how 
they died!” 


He smiled and went. And as I saw him 


ride 

Down that charred slope—his orderly 
abaft— 

I cried to Heaven—and wondered if God 
laughed! 


—Brent Dow Allinson 


29 


Notes on the Next War 
(Concluded from page 8) 


Because the development of his 
regime calls for a war he chooses 
Africa as the place to fight and the 
only surviving free African state as 
his opponent. The Abyssinians un- 
fortunately are Christians, so it 
cannot be a Holy War. But while he 
is making Ethiopia Fit for Fiats, he 
ean, of course, suppress slavery on 
paper, and doubtless in the Italian 
War College, it looks like a fool-proof, 
quick and ideal campaign. But it 
may be that a regime and a whole 
system of government will fall be- 
cause of this fool-proof war in less 
than three years. 


Reprinted from Esquire, by permission 
of the Editors. 
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Paths of Glory 


(Continued from page 6) 


general it’ll be a medal. They always get 
medals, no matter what happens. But if 
you’re a trooper you'll get a kick in the 
face. And they get that, too, no matter 
what happens.” 

“There’s something queer going on. I 
ean feel it. All this bustle to get us out 
of the line. And the officers, they don’t 
act natural. Hello! Dragoons... .” 

The regiment had turned off the avenue 
of poplars to the right and was making 
for the woods, fifty metres or so away. 
They could see the nearest huts just be- 
yond the line of the trees and, in front 
of the entrance to the camp, a group of 
mounted Dragoons. The cavalry had 
very much the look of a reception com- 
mittee, but not an effusive one, it must be 
admitted. 

The column passed between the ranks 
of the Dragoons, who stared at them with 
a cold curiosity, then disappeared into 
the wood. They soon found out what the 
guard of honor was for when they lined 
up in their company. areas before being 
dismissed to their billets. Company com- 
manders read out the following order: 

The regiment is under collective arrest 
and will remain confined to quarters until 
further notice. The camp is under guard 
and any man attempting to leave it with- 
eut a pass will be shot at sight. 

* * a 


When General de Guerville, chief of 
staff of the Fifteenth Army, entered As- 
solant’s office at Divisional Headquarters 
shortly before noon, he had the feeling 
for a moment that he was interrupting a 
court martial, so much did the scene re- 
semble one. He found General Assolant 
seated behind the long table which served 
him for a desk. On his ieft was the 
divisional chief of staff, Colonel Couderc, 
and on his right an empty chair. In 
front of the table stood a group of offi- 
cers, in much the same attitude in which 
Assolant himself had stood two nights 
before to express his misgivings about the 
attack to the Army Commander. What- 
ever was being said was silenced by Asso- 
lant’s rising to greet de Guerville. Every- 
one clicked his heels and saluted. 

“Good morning, general. Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen,” said de Guerville affably 
as he advanced into the room towards the 
empty chair which Coudere was holding 
for him. “A nasty day. Please don’t let 
me interrupt ‘you.” 

“Good morning, sir,’ said Assolant. 
“Allow me to present these officers. Col- 
enel Couderc, I think, is known to you. 
Colonel Dax, commanding the 18lst Regi- 
ment of the line. Colonel Labouchere, 
one of my staff. Captain Herbillon, Col- 
enel Dax’s adjutant.” 

“Please don’t let me interrupt you,” 
said de Guerville. Dax took him at his 
word and addressing himself to Assolant, 
from whom he had received a_ nod, 
plunged right in again where he had been 
stopped. 

“I repeat, sir, I insist it was not mu- 
tiny.” 

“I order an attack and your troops re- 
fuse to attack. What’s that if it isn’t 
mutiny ?” 

“My troops did attack, sir, but they 
eould make no headway.” 





“Because they didn’t even try. I saw 
it myself, you know, from the observation 
post. Three-quarters of the regiment 
never left the jumping-off positions.” 

“Two-thirds of the regiment was in 
support, sir. Not even in the front line.” 

“IT mean battalion, of course. Please 
don’t quibble. By the way, where’s the 
battalion commander? He ought to be 


here.” 

“Major Vignon? He was killed. By 
our own barrage. Several shells fell 
short. I’m going to make a report of it 


as soon as I have time. That was an- 
other thing, sir. .. .” 

“Will you please stick to the point, Dax, 
which is that your First Battalion failed 
to advance as ordered and that, as I’ve 
already repeated several times, I’m going 
to have one section from each company 
executed? I call that lenient. The whole 
battalion should by rights—” 

“Lenient, you cannot mean it, sir. And 
the men did advance. By God, we had 
almost fifty per cent casualties. .. .” 

“Yes, in our own trenches, Dax. For 
that many we should have been on the 
other side of the Pimple.” 

“Tt seems to me, Assolant,” de Guer- 
ville put in, “that the casualties prove 
the fire was heavy, even if most of them 
happened in the jumping-off positions.” 

“Yes,” said Assolant, “but the point is 
that the men failed to advance. They 
should have gotten themselves killed out- 
side the trenches instead of inside.” 

“They weren’t choosing where to be 
killed,” said Dax. “The Germans were 
doing that for them.” 

“They didn’t advance. Can’t you un- 
derstand that?” said Assolant. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Dax. “But you say 
they refused to advance and I say they 
couldn’t advance. It was physically im- 
possible. In spite of that, many of them 
did manage to go a few metres. Some of 
them were literally blown back into their 
own trench.” Dax, thinking he had found 
an ally in de Guerville, had turned and 
finished his remarks to him. 

“Oh,” said de Guerville, 
claiming the alliance, 
some examples.” 


hastily dis- 
“we must have 


“Absolutely,” Assolant agreed. “A sec- 
tion from each company.” 
“That’s somewhat excessive, I think, 


general,” said de Guerville. 

“Well, what do you suggest, sir?” said 
Assolant. 

“Oh, say ten men from each company. 
Forty.” 

“That’s practically a_ section,” said 
Dax, “with the strength of the battalion 
what it is now.” 

“Aren’t you exaggerating a bit, col- 
onel?” said de Guerville, smiling pleas- 
antly. 

“If it’s an example you want, sir?’ Dax 
went on, “one man will do as well as a 
hundred. But I wouldn’t know how to 
choose him. I’d have to offer myself. 
After all, I’m the responsible officer.” 

“Come, come, colonel,” said de Guer- 
ville, “I think you’re overwrought. It 
isn’t a question of officers.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t it be?” Dax asked. 
He had noticed that de Guerville was dis- 
quieted by the suggestion, and he was 
pressing the point. De Guerville, in truth, 
didn’t like the turn the discussion was 
taking at all. He quickly decided on the 
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paradoxical manoeuvre of retreating from 
and at the same time ignoring Day’ 
attack. He turned to Assolant and said, 

“Suppose we make it a dozen. We 
won’t say it was mutiny. It would be 
just as well, I think, to keep that trouble. 
some word out of it. Just cowardice jp 
the face of the enemy.” 

“I was talking about four sections” 
said Assolant, “and here we are down to 
one squad already... .” 

“I implore you, gentlemen,” Dax broke 
in, no longer wishing to restrain himself 
now that he felt he had de Guerville op 
the run, “A dozen men! A dozen men, 
like a dozen head of cattle. It’s mop. 
strous! Either the whole battalion js 
guilty or I alone am. But think of oy 
record, of what we’ve just been through 
at Souchez. Of the condition of the men, 
Of the rain. And of the murderoys 
Boche fire. The general sampled some 
of it himself, yesterday. If it’s an ex. 
ample you must have, will not one man 
do? But twelve men! Who knows 
which ones they will be? Where they 
come from? What connections they may 
have? Poor devils, they tried to advance, 
It was impossible. On my honor, gentle- 
men, they weren’t cowards. Far from it, 
They were heroes... .” 

De Guerville interrupted again. One 
of Dax’s remarks had struck his ear and 
had remained there: “Who knows what 
connections they may have.” De Guer. 
ville did not like the possibilities evoked 
by that phrase. The chances were, he 
was forced to admit, that a dozen men 
would have more connections than a lesser 
number. And those connections would be 
more widely scattered too. Also, there 
were deputies in the ranks. An _inter- 
pellation in the Chamber would... . 

“I think on the whole, Assolant, that 
we'd better fix on one man from each 
company. That'll make four.” 

“But, sir... .” Assolant began. 

“No buts, general. My mind is made 
up.” 

“If you insist, sir, then I’m forced to 
yield. But only because you speak with 
higher authority.” 

“Yes, I must insist, Assolant. 
than four.” 

“Very well, then, I'll have to content 
myself with four. A man from each com- 
pany, Dax, to be shot tomorrow. Is that 
clear?” : 

“But without trial, sir?” 

“Oh, no. The court martial will meet 
at the chateau at three this afternoon. 
That'll be convenient for you, won't it, 
Labouchere?” 

Dax turned to Labouchere who was 
standing near him, then back to Asso- 
lant. 

“I don’t quite understand, sir,” he said. 
“Am I relieved of my command? Col- 
onel Labouchere ... ?” 

“Not at all,” said Assolant. “Colonel 
Labouchere is to be president of the court 
martial, that’s all.” 

“Then I beg to protest formally,” said 
Dax, “and most emphatically against Col- 
onel Labouchere serving on the court 
martial after having been present at this 
discussion.” 

“Tet me remind you, Dax, that I’m giv- 
ing orders... .” 

“Yes, sir. But I respectfully submit 
that it is improper for you to do 30 to 
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an officer who is going to serve in a judi- 
cial capacity... .” 

“Silence, name of God! No more ob- 
servations !” : 

“May I inquire, sir,” said Dax, speak- 
ing through clenched teeth and tight lips, 
“which four men you want executed?” 

“That’s immaterial to me. All I want 
js four, one from each company to give 
the others a lesson in obedience and 
duty.” 

“I have no candidates for the honor, 
9 
eoeThen get somebody else to find them.” 

“But how? They’re all equally inno- 
cent... .” 

“Name of God, colonel! Are you try- 
ing to obstruct me? If you are you’re 
putting yourself in a very bad position. 
Let the company commanders choose 
the-er-er-culprits. That’s an order, and 
it’s final. You may go, gentlemen. Gen- 
eral, I hope you can stay for lunch.” 

“J shall be glad to,” said de Guerville. 

A half hour later, during which time de 
Guerville had explained his reasons for 
reducing the number of executions to As- 
solant, the two men left the office. They 


- were met in the hall by two captains who 


halted and saluted. One of them looked 
very young, very tired, and very dirty. 

“What d’you want?” said Assolant. 

“You ordered me to report to you here, 
sir,’ began the one whose complexion was 
the most pallid, whose jaw muscles were 
still quite taut, and whose eyes were 
glassy. “Pelletier, battery commander—” 

Assolant quickly interrupted. 

“Yes, yes. I wanted to speak to you 
about some of your shells falling short. 
The colonel of the 18lst Regiment has 
made an oral report of it, and it may be 
a case for a court of inquiry. I haven’t 
time toaggo into it now. Report back to 
your cotsinand till further orders.” 

Assolant’s face was under perfect con- 
trol and the expression on it did not en- 
courage further conversation. Pelletier 
glanced at de Guerville, saw the Army 
staff band on his sleeve, and stood aside 
to let the generals pass. 

When they were out of earshot, de 
Guerville began: 

“That’s serious, firing on his own in- 
fantry. You must punish that sort of 
thing with the utmost severity, Asso- 
lant.” 

“I quite agree with you,’ said Asso- 
lant. “And the worst punishment for 
him would be shelving. Say to Mace- 
donia, or a colony. He’s an ambitious 
man and troublesome. I'll put the order 
through at once. Will you see that it’s 
confirmed as soon as possible?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. But what 
about the court of inquiry?” 

“Well, in cases of firing on your own 
troops I always try to avoid an inquiry. 
It gets around among the men and makes 
avery bad impression. Shelving will be 
the best discipline for him. I'll send the 
order transferring him through today, 
and if you will be good enough to speed 
its confirmation . . .” 

“Just as you say, Assolant. You prob- 
ably know more. . ...” 

“Yes, sir, for the good of the service.” 

Reprinted from Paths of Glory, by 
Humphrey Cobb. Copyright, 1935, by Vi- 
king Press, with special permission of the 
publishers. 
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Here’s a new way fo satisfy 





THE water bucket has its place in the 
game. But after the game is over — after 
you’ve had your shower and have dressed 
—-you’ll find that DoLE Pineapple Juice 
will refresh you in a way water cannot. 





Just try a tall cool glass. You'll be sur- 
prised how it picks you up— soothes the 
throat— quenches thirst. For DotEe Pineapple Juice is 
the pure, unsweetened juice of sun-ripe pineapples grown 
in Hawaii. Not the sweetened syrup found in sliced canned 
pineapple. 

Grocers everywhere sell DoLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. 
Buy several cans and put them in your refrigerator at home 
so you can have a cool drink whenever you want. You'll find 
that many coaches and trainers are using DoLe Pineapple 
Juice on their training tables. 


DOLE 
HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 
JUICE 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE Co., Ltp., HonoLtuLtu, Hawatit 
Sales Offices — 215 Market St., San Francisco 





HERE’S A SuGGESTION FoR CHEER LEADERS 


During the game, when a loud, clear voice is important, have a 


couple of cans of DoLe Pineapple Juice near-by. A few swallows 


now and then are just the thing to keep your throat in fine shape. 
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